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ENDLESS RECURRENCE, AND 
PRECOGNITION 


BY RENE SUDRE 


Those who have read the works of Nietzsche and who have grasped 
well their philosophy know that this is marked by the theory of end- 
less recurrence. According to him, the sum total of the forces in 
the universe is finite and constant while time is infinite. These forces 
will never attain a position of equilibrium; for if they were ever to do 
this, they would already have done it in the eternity which has preceded 
us, and our world would stand immobile. On the contrary, however, 
it is always in evolution. Further, these forces obey a strict determi- 
nisin: selence reveals no intervention of any supernatural power as 
having built the world and as directing it toward hidden ends. The 
natural forces therefore combine according to the laws of chance; and 
the number of their possible combinations, however great it be, is still 
limited. Certain of these combinations will necessarily be repeated, and 
will bring in their train all the others. Evolution must run through 
the same phases; the universe must be cyclic. Nietzsche concludes :* 

“All the states which the world can attain it has already attained, 
and not only once but an infinite number of times. Thus it is with 
this present moment: it has already been once and many times, and 
likewise it will return, all the forces of the universe being distributed 
exactly as they are today; and it is quite the same with the moment 
which has given rise to the present one, and that to which the 
present one will give rise. Man! All your life, like the sand in an 
hour-glass, will return anew and flow always anew, each of these 


Nietzsche, Sémmtliche Werke (Collected Works), XII, p. 122. 
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existences being separated from the next only by that great period of 
time necessary to cause the recurrence in the universal cycle of the 
totality of the conditions that gave you birth. And then you will 
traverse again each sorrow and each joy, each love and each hatred, 
each hope and each error and each blade of grass and each ray of 
sunlight, and all the order of all things. The cycle of which you are 
an atom will dawn again. . . .” 

The law of endless recurrence, regarded as a scientific truth or at 
least as a rational one, is the grand revelation which Zarathustra 
brings to men. It has always been possible to look upon it as one of 
those sparkling unrestrained imaginings intended to thrill the Philis- 
tine. It is curious to learn that it had already been formulated, inde- 
pendently of Nietzsche, by two thinkers equally unknown to him, 
Blanqui and Dr. Gustave Le Bon. In 1871, in l’Eternité par les astres, 
(Eternity Through the Stars), written while he was a_ prisoner, 
Blanqui assumes that the number of possible combinations of the 
elementary bodies of the universe is limited, however immense its actual 
value may be; and that there occur “ original combinations ” or 
* combination-types ” which recur to infinity. ‘ What I write this 
minute in a cell of Fort du Taureau, that I have written before and 
I shall write again through eternity—upon a table, with a pen, in clothi- 
ing, under circumstances, entirely the same. . . . The universe 
repeats itself without end, going around and around in the same place. 
Eternity plays, imperturbably and without end, the same parts.” 
And as for Le Bon, he writes, in 1Homme et les sociétés (Man and His 
Societies), 1881: “But time is eternal and existence will know no 
pause. If the very elements of each world are those that serve after 
its destruction for the reconstitution of other worlds, it is easy to 
understand that the same combinations—that is, the same worlds 
populated by the same beings—must recur many times. The possible 
number of combinations that can be formed by a given number of atoms 
being limited and time being unlimited, every possible form of develop- 
ment has necessarily been long ago realized; and we can now have 
nothing more than repetition of combinations already attained. With- 
out question, civilizations identical with ours and works identical with 
ours must many times have preceded our universe.” 

In the absence of any ancient tradition, it is curious that three 
independent thinkers should thus meet in almost the same words. The 


belief in successive different existences is exclusively a moral belief, 
arising out of a profound sentiment of justice and social equality; but 
it has no scientific value, and it is limited, like all religious morality, 
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to the transformation of a desire into a future reality. Consequently 
we find it in the prescientific period of civilizations. The belief in an 
endless recurrence, on the other hand, is the fruit of a scientific 
reflection slowly brought to bear upon the data furnished by observa- 
tion. Nietzsche has been so enthralled by the metaphysical beauty of 
this conception that in 1881 he planned to give up ten years to the task 
of establishing it solidly upon a study of the physical and natural 
sciences. He was utterly unable to find the leisure, and since his day 
the enterprise has not been attempted by any other philosopher. 
Accordingly intellectual circles in France have been surprised to note 
the recent appearance, from the pen of a distinguished university 
scholar, professor of the philosophy of science at the Sorbonne, M. Abel 
Rey, of such a study. This author has been these twenty years engaged 
in examining the great modern scientific hypotheses from the keenly 
philosophical viewpoint. He has published, in succession: La théorie 
de la physique chez les physiciens contemporains (The Theory of 
Physics Among Contemporary Philosophers), L’énergétique et la 
mécanisme (Energetics and Mechanism), and La philosophie moderne 
(The Modern Philosophy). His new work, Le retour eternal et la 
philosophie de la. physique (Endless Recurrence and the Philosophy 
of Physies),” is the first part of an Essay in which he will examine 
into the objective verity of this important part of scientific thought. 
In a close and impressive study, the author demonstrates that 
thermodynamics and the kinetic theory of gasses lead inevitably 
to the law of endless recurrence. We may trace the large outline of this 
demonstration, which should be intelligible to the average reader. We 
may appear far from the field of metapsychics, but we shall see how 
we shall be brought back there. 

Thermodynamics is founded upon two general principles drawn 
from experience: the principle of equivalence between heat and 
work which we have generalized under the name of the ‘principle of 
conservation of energy; and the principle of Carnot-Clausius which is 
still called the principle of the degradation of energy. The second of 
these principles limits the first, in the sense that if a quantity of heat 
is equivalent to a quantity of energy, we can never get all this energy 
out of it; in passing from a higher to a lower temperature, we can 
never recover more than a fraction of the energy corresponding to this 
temperature drop. To make heat do work, as in combustion engines, it 
is necessary to use two sources; a source of heat—the boiler, and a 
source of cold—the refrigerant or condenser. In operation a part of 


2 Bibliotheque de philosophie scientifique; Flammarion, editor; Paris. 
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the heat is transformed into work, while the other part heats the source 
of cold. ‘Thus the return is not only limited, but it is reduced with th 
temperature; the less hot a body is, the less energy can one get by 
heating it through a given number of degrees. 

Now in natural transformations there is always a fraction of the 
energy which is degraded by being transformed into heat. Moreover, 
differences of temperature between bodies tend to become equalized. In 
a closed system the quantity of energy remains always constant; but 
its efficacy, its useful value to man, is reduced constantly. As this 
degradation of energy is an irreversible phenomenon, we can say that 
every day sees the diminution of the quantity of available energy in the 
world; that we constantly move toward immobility and temperatur: 
uniformity; that is to say, toward a physical annihilation. The inter- 
vention of living beings can only retard this fatal process of degrada- 
tion a little bit; for these beings are subject to the general laws of 
energetics and are impotent against the cosmic forces. Briefly, 
thermodynamics countersigns the death warrant of the universe. 

It has been objected that we may not thus generalize a princip\|: 
drawn from limited experience. Others have tried to see in the distant 
nebulae centers of “ regradation ” for the degraded energy. But our 
ideas about the applicability of the Carnot principle have indeed 
changed following the establishment of the kinetic theory of gasses. 
This theory, born in the eighteenth century, has today been definitely 
emplaced as the introduction to a new department of atomistic physics. 
It states that gasses are made up of myriads of particles, possessing 
enormous velocities in all directions. By reason of their extreme 
number and of the complete indifference of their orientation, we may 
apply to them the laws of chance as these are deduced from the theory 
of probabilities. On the one hand by taking full account of experi- 
mental data such as density, pressure, temperature, specific heats, 
etc., and on the other by calling upon the ordinary laws of mechanics 
(notably those concerning the elastic collision of bodies) Clerk 
Maxwell and Boltzmann have been able to establish a statistical theory 
of gasses which is entirely coherent and constantly in agreement with 
experience. We know, for instance, that the average velocity of the 
molecules is 1695 meters per second for hydrogen and 425 meters per 
second for oxygen. The average distances which these molecules trave! 
between two collisions are respectively 158 and 90 ten-millionths of « 
centimeter; the average number of collisions which the individual mole- 
cule suffers in a second is, respectively, 10.7 and 6.62 millions. As for 
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the number of molecules, which is the same for all gasses, the theory fixes 
this for a cubic centimeter, at 6 followed by twenty-three zeros. The 
really remarkable thing is that this same number has been derived 
by a dozen different experimental processes. So the kinetic theory of 
yasses has not merely given us a convenient symbol for its phenomena; 
it has actually enabled us to enter into their very mechanism. From 
the philosophical viewpoint its importance is therefore considerable. 
It enables us to see that the principle of Carnot is nothing more 
than a statistical principle, expressing merely the results of a group, 
like the birth-rate in a given country; and not at all standing at the 
bottom of things. Suppose we connect two balloons of a liter each, 
containing hydrogen, the one at ten and the other at twenty degrees. 
\e shall presently have in the two balloons a uniform temperature of 
fifteen degrees. What has happened? The hotter molecules of the gas, 
having the larger mean velocity, have hit against the cooler and slower 
ones and increased the velocity of these, to the detriment of their own. 
‘he mean molecular velocity of the mixture is the mean between the two 
preéxisting averages for each balloon. There are always individual 
molecules with velocities considerably higher and considerably lower; 
but these it is impossible to separate by any human means. Only little 
creatures of sizes in the order of the molecular sizes, the demons of 


Clerk-Maxwell,® could by opening or closing a wee imperceptible vent 
between the two balloons, permit the passage in one direction of the 
faster-moving molecules and in the other of the slower ones, thus 
reéstablishing the initial difference of temperature. 


In the absence of 
these hypothetical beings, this initial condition can never be restored ; 
and this we indicate by saying that the mixture of gasses is irreversible. 

But now we come to the astonishing thing; this separation into a 
hot gas and a cold gas is not impossible, it is only improbable. To bring 
it about it would suffice that at a given moment, all the molecules take 
on motions in two directions exactly opposed. There is no physical 
factor to prevent this; but the chance of its occurring is but one in a 
number which would require billions of zeros for its expression. From 
the viewpoint of a human life or of a geological age, this will therefore 
never happen; but from the viewpoint of unlimited time, sub specie 
ceternitatis, it must necessarily occur. In a vase containing 999 white 
balls and a single red ball, the red ball will always be drawn ultimately ; 
and if we keep on drawing indefinitely, it will come out once in every 
thousand draws. That is the law of probabilities and is verified by 


3 Cf. Reflections on the Zugun Case; this JOURNAL, 1927, p. 85. 
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experience. It applies whatever the number of the white balls; it is 
merely a question of their number and hence of time. But time is 
unlimited. It is without limit in the past and without limit in the 
future. The improbable combination that represents our present 
universe must therefore have already been repeated many times, as it 
will yet be repeated many times—however long the cycles may be. 
*'T’o him who commands time, nothing is impossible,” Hesiod has said 
long ago. 

Such is in substance the demonstration of M. Rey. From the 
physical and mathematical viewpoints, it is faultless if we regard the 
number of elements constituting the universe as finite. But if this 
number is infinite, if space is limitless in the same sense as time, the 
reasoning from the calculation of probabilities no longer applies and 
the number of possible combinations remains undetermined. And there 
is another objection which I would touch upon before boldly alining 
myself under the hypothesis of eternal recurrence. The constituent 
elements of the world are here considered as material and objective. 
The demonstration would hold only for a materialistic philosopher, one 
regarding the spirit, if not as a product of matter, at least as an 
inconsistent and ineffective idea, as an “ epiphenomenon.” Rey has not 
passed over in silence the problems of mind; but he has only given them 
two or three pages at the end, reserving them, no doubt, for discussion 
in the second part of his work. For us, psychologists and meta- 
psychists, this problem is the capital one. The author grants that 
human thought and consciousness do not permit of reduction in terms 
of an objective universe, even though there be constant passage from 
the one to the other. Thought and consciousness represent the interior 
aspect of reality and they are eternal like the object; here we have 
the two primitive and permanent faces of Being. 

This conception cannot be called a materialistic one. It were on the 
contrary rather a spiritualistic * one, although of course implying in 
no sense the survival of the individual personality. Metapsychics can 
be very well reconciled with this. I have no intent of discussing the 
point; I merely emphasize this compatibility in order to show how 
the theory of endless recurrence may be made to serve in explanation 
of a particularly transcendent metapsychic fact: precognition of the 
future. We have already had, in the present series of articles,® an 
interpretation of this fact based upon the doctrine of relativity and 
the concept of time as a fourth dimension of space. Besides this theory 





4In the larger philosophical sense of the word, of course.—J. M. B. 
5 Cf my Duplicative Precognition, this JoURNAL, 1926, p. 257. 
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of the eternal present we may now place that of an endless and eternal 
recurrence; and it will be well to compare these theories with one 
another and with the facts. And we must be pardoned if we stress once 
more the position which we have taken, of absolute independence of 
psychical research. We recognize the reality of the phenomena; but 
instead of explaining them in mystical or religious vein, we force our- 
selves to relate them to modern science and modern thought. A long 
effort has been made by the better minds of the past centuries to 
deliver humanity from superstition and to give it a knowledge of the 
laws of the universe. It is to this tradition that we seek the honor of 
attaching ourselves, for our modest part in the study of phenomena 
of extreme insidiousness and of extreme psychological complexity. 
Morals and religion have nothing to do with them; it is the spirit of 
science that should guide the investigator. 

What is it that we are to explain? How a clairvoyant, without any 
recourse to rational conjecture, can have exact knowledge, ordinarily 
in the form of visual sensation, of an event which has not yet taken 
place. We cannot isolate one by one the well authenticated cases, 
applying the theory of probabilities in behalf of the claim that the 
divination was a matter of accident; they are far too many for this. 
Equally we rule out the providential hypothesis; not only because it is 
extra-scientific, but because in a large majority of cases the precogni- 
tion does not possess the premonitory character implied by the notion 
of interference from an occult power—it is, on the contrary, often a 
matter of indifference to the subject to whom the experience comes, and 
often applies to matters of no intrinsic importance. It seems as though, 
to employ the customary expression, the “ veil of the future” were 
torn at one corner, suddenly and by inadvertence. In the hypoth- 
esis of the eternal present, time is a supplementary dimension of 
space, along which the mind moves by successive steps, instead of 
grasping it in a single intuition as it does the other three demnsions. 
The world appears to evolve, to become; but this is an illusion due to 
the limitations of our intelligence. The world does not become, it is; 
it does not make itself as it goes along, it is already made in full; and 
it is by a truant and uncertain act of transcendence that the metag- 
nomist acquires perception of states of existence not yet within the 
view of other persons. 

I have never deceived myself about the philosophical difficulties of 
this hypothesis which so strongly shocks the innate sentiment of 
“ Panta rhei,” of the incessant flow of things that Bergson translates 
into his notion of duration. It is a hypothesis which we have proposed, 
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under the aegis of Einstein and his disciples and in the desperate 
situation into which philosophy is cast by the certain facts of precogni- 
tion. So it is with a sort of intellectual relief that we witness the 
appearance of another hypothesis which does not originate with a 
metapsychist, which is therefore not manufactured to meet the necessi- 
ties of the situation, which comes from a professional and scientific phi- 
losopher and therefore offers all guarantees of serious thought. The 
theory of endless recurrence explains quite as well as the other one the 
duplicative character of visions of the future. If at a certain moment 
in the past we have seen the same existence in its closest details, if we 
have even seen it an infinity of times at eternities of distance, that 
portion which is not yet unrolled before our eyes here and now is none 
the less written in the remote past, into which the clairvoyant need 
only plunge himself for a moment to read. The only difficulty, 
in the theory of Nietzsche and Rey, is in the possibility of this com- 
munication from one cycle to another. The individual is annihilated at 
death, since his consciousness is but the subjective aspect of an objective 
structure which dissolves and is dispersed. When it is reborn identi- 
cally the same in the new cycle of existence, we have a perfect counter- 
part rather than something metaphysically “ the same”; and we should 
except normally to find no trace of an anterior and parallel existence. 
How then is the sudden reminder of this prior existence possible? 

It is necessary to grant first the existence of that “ cosmic con- 
sciousness,” which we have already invoked to take account of 
metagnomy, and which conserves the individual memory. This would be 
the permanent spiritual “ milieu,” as permanent as the matter of which 
it would be but the subjective aspect. Coming in touch with it, the 
mind of the metagnomist with equal facility perceives the past as the 
future; and this is the very thing that the experience indicates, since 
there is no difference in quality between clairvoyance of the past and 
of the future, and since often there is even confusion and inversion 
between past and future in the subconscious vision. I do not mean to 
say that everything is satisfactory in this new interpretation; but I 
am convinced that if the doctrine of endless recurrence is true—and it 
is for philosophy to criticize this hypothesis—it gives us the key to 
metapsychic precognition. 

Between this hypothesis and that of the eternal present we must 
evidently choose; but the logical thing to do is not to make the choice 
until after we have thoroughly examined the scientific structure under- 
lying the two and have thus definitely established their relative scientific 
values. It is a task for which much leisure and reflection are essential ; 
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it is a task which we must all wish to undertake or to see undertaken. 
It is indeed time that these ideas, so difficult yet so interesting, were 
set down for discussion; for it is our great good fortune to find them 
demonstrating that psychical research is not so isolated as has been 
alleged from contemporary science and contemporary speculation. 
On the contrary, psychical research is linked to contemporary thought 
by bonds that ought to be tirelessly brought to light. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 
NO. 2. THE PSYCHOMETRISTS 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Almost my first thought upon receiving Joanna Southcott’s box 
was that it provided a unique opportunity for testing the powers of 
those mediums whoa were also psychometrists. Here was a sealed box 
which had not been opened for 113 years, and the contents of which 
were not recorded in any way: surely a brilliant chance for some of our 
mental mediums to exhibit their powers. I did not lose sight of the 
fact that the swpposed contents of Joanna’s box were well known to all 
psychics and I was prepared to heavily discount a major portion of 
their “impressions ” on this account. Obviously, if the opening of 
the wonderful box was to be the means of “ saving the nation,” the 
panacea it contained must be in the form of the written or printed 
word. I was therefore prepared to receive statements concerning 
“ documents,” “ manuscripts,” “ parchments,” “ books ” and so forth. 

The invitation to psychometrize the box was sent to those promi- 
nent mediums who resided in or near London, and the afternoon of 
May 4th was set apart for the experiments. Mr. Hannen Swaffer, 
who of course takes a great interest in psychic matters, attended on 
behalf of the Daily Express.’ Either Miss Lucie Kaye, our secretary, 
or I was always a third member of the party. Miss Kaye is responsible 
for most of the notes (which are herewith printed verbatim) which 
comprise this report. 

No special preparations were made for the psychometrizing of the 
box. The experiments were held in the séance room attached to the 





1 See Mr. Swaffer’s report, Daily Express, May 5th, 1927. 
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National Laboratory of Psychical Research, in daylight. Only one 
medium at a time was allowed in the séance room and precautions were 


taken that the notes of the experiments were not perused by any 
medium before his turn came to record his impressions. 
The first psychic to enter the séance room was 


Mrs. FLorENcE Kincstone 
a well-known professional medium who practises public clairvoyance. 
She did not go into trance and was not “ controlled.” She sat at the 
séance table, took the box between her hands and said: “TI see an old 
lady, between forty and fifty, wearing a crinoline. She has her hair 
parted in the centre and curls about her neck. I get a curious feeling 
of impatience. I see a small stone cross, about three inches long, with 














the ends of the cross-arms not right-angled, but forming one acute and 
one obtuse angle [see drawing]. I see a roll of parchment with writ- 
ing which slopes to the left. I sense some small piles of papers, fairly 
modern writing, the principal one done in blue—a little on each. There 
is a lot of writing to do with wars; and prophecies about strife, trouble 
and conditions. The chief contents of the box are of no expository 
value, and will be ignored by the people most wanted to notice it. I 
see a long sermon telling the Church what to do. I can visualize an 
ancient tomb and a cardinal in searlet with a curious hat and gown. 
I get a decided spiritual atmosphere—good and holy—and the chief 
influence connected with the box has passed through very great sorrows. 
I get the impression that there are directions in the box which make it 
imperative that it should be buried after opening. I get a curious 
sensation of Eastern lands. When the box was sealed three people 
were present. They stood over it and among the contents will be 
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found an account of the sealing, and the names of those taking part 
in the closing of the box. I get the name Gerald. I feel a great 
impatience to open it and I wonder if other mediums will also have this 
feeling which I consider a drawback to my getting perfect impressions. 
Some of the prophecies contained in the box have been fulfilled—they 
all have to do with religion and war: they tell the Church what to do. 
Some of the writings are rubbish and of no importance; I get sacred 
symbols on stone. I feel that the cardinal which I can still see is the 
predominating influence in the box and it is his desire that the secrets 
it contains are to be laid bare at once; he was connected with it when 
on earth and his interest continues.” 

Mrs. Kingstone informed us that she could get no further impres- 
sions than those recorded above. After her departure, an amateur 
medium, a 


Mrs. G. M. Laws 


was invited to try her powers. She clasped the box and said: “TI get 
a tremendous warmth; also a curious feeling of deadness. I get an 
impression of intense excitement: tremendous excitement when the box 
was sealed up. A number of people were present at the sealing. I 
think there is a vow contained in the box. Someone has been treated 
very unjustly over the box. Probably the secret and contents of the 
box will be discovered before it is opened.* The box appears to be 
‘talking’ but I cannot understand the language or the message it 1s 
trying to convey to me. Iam feeling very nervous.” 
After Mrs. Laws had done her best 


Dr. ArtHur LyncH 

asked if he could be permitted to handle the box. Dr. Lynch was 
formerly an M.P. and informed us that he was “ the most skeptical man 
in the country,” but that he had made a study of psychometry and had 
some success in sensing the history of articles merely by holding them. 
Dr. Lynch held the box for a few minutes and then said: “ The box, 
in my opinion, contains symbols and vestments, one manuscript of 
doctrine, and some directions to the faithful. Probably there is 
another box inside it which contains the most secret, sacred directions 
of all.’ Dr. Lynch wrote an article*® on the box and its psycho- 
metrization by the mediums and remarked that the psychics were 
“noticeably cautious.” 


The next to try his powers on Joanna’s box was 


Mrs. Laws knew that it would be X-rayed on the following day. 
‘¢ Joanna’s Box Secrets,’’ Sunday News, May 8th, 1927. 
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Mr. Vour Perers 


who needs no introduction to my readers. Mr. Peters went under 
partial control and said: “I feel that the box was sealed and the 
enclosures written when Joanna was under great agitation. Makes 
me hot. Am getting into touch with Joanna. [Here the medium 
seemed greatly excited.] | She was a true medium. I feel that there 
are three documents in the box. One is bound as a book. Three dif- 
ferent scripts. Three different kinds of writing. A long piece of 
poetry intermixed with prose rather indefinitely. Curious drawings, 
crudely made angels, or intended to be angels. Writing is not bad 
but is not educated; rather round, not pointed. I feel that two 
people have written. I keep getting ‘Turner, Turner, Turner.’ ‘The 
name has nothing to do with prophecies but with an individual who 
has had to do with Joanna. Some of the papers have to do with some 
directions. Some of the papers are either destroyed or torn. A sheet 
or two is destroyed or torn. <A good deal of the manuscript is legible. 
The ink is not faded. Can’t quite get what I see. Something that is 
opaque. The paper is easy enough to see but there is something opaque 
as well. Somewhat long, suggests to me the back of an old book. 
Inside the box is a lining. The things inside are not on the boards, 
Lining is or has been velvet. Can’t puzzle out what the hard thing is. 
The edge of the manuscript is torn or worn. Ragged. Not so very 
big. I am getting the name of Jehovah rather much. Some of the 
things written have occurred but there is a great deal of psychic babble. 
There was a great deal of agitation when it was done. 1812 is men- 
tioned. She was not well when it was done but it created a tremendous 
psychic agitation. I feel as though my body were thrilled by tremen- 
dous power. MS., 8vo. size. Some writing and drawings are blue or 
red. Something to do with fabric.” 

When Mr. Vout Peters had become normal his place was taken by 
the well-known clairvoyante, 


Mrs. Stran.t Wricur 


who held the box for a few moments and said: “I get two impressions, 
mental and elemental. Queer feeling. Much ado about nothing. Wars 
and rumors of wars. [Mrs. Wright’s control here takes charge. | 
Good morning! I get the names Yates, Edith, and something in con- 
nection with health. Disease. I feel as though I should like to chuck 
it through the window. Something about laying up treasure in heaven. 
So many people have been connected with it. I get floods, storms, 
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earthquakes, accidents. There is a wonderful spirit hovering over it. 
A symbol of humanity, it has no sex. I get there is a little box 
inside it, like a square envelope in the lower left hand corner. Mental 
condition to do with it. The predictions may be a psychic parable. 
Something about the R. C. Church as it is understood in 1929. A 
sister of the owner, I think, is connected with the box. And also there 
is a connection with blind persons. Some one loved the box quite apart 
from what it contains. Box treasured. Opening will be a big surprise. 
I see a jewel, which may be symbolic. Unhappiness to do with child- 
hood. ‘Treasures put in as a child. Something should happen on the 
19th November, 1927, and 4th February, 1928. This great spirit 
controls it all. The box has a personality and is almost animate. 
Very fond of music. The actual opening of the box will have to wait 
for someone. I think it may be the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Bishop of London. He will be away for a holiday or something. 
There is not so much in the box as people think. An old lady con- 
nected with the box; about 70.” 

After Mrs. Wright’s departure, we had an unexpected visitor in 
the person of 

Captain JoHN ALLEN BarRTLETT 


who is better known to my readers under the name of “ John Alleyne.” 
It was the hand of Captain Bartlett which wrote the Script of The Gate 
of Remembrance and The Hill of Vision. Captain Bartlett handled the 
box for about a minute and then said: ‘Seventy times seven. Seven, 
seven, seven: so shall it be fulfilled. Not a pleasant feeling about the 
box. I see a small house on the left hand side of Market Street, 
Bristol.” 

It will be interesting to learn whether the above cryptic utterances 
have any bearing on the contents of the box when these are revealed. 
Captain Bartlett was followed by 


Mrs. CAnNockK 


one of the best-known mental mediums of the day. Mrs. Cannock held 
the box between her hands, concentrated her mind on it for a few 
moments and said: ‘There is a prophecy inside. A woman in the 
sixties, in a great white cap. There was a great belief in her. There 
may be a key or something like inside, perhaps the key to something 
else, also inside. Not a map, but drawings or a chart. But there is 
some hard object. May be another box. Something that is crumbled 
or rotted. It seems to date to biblical times. ‘Writings. At the time 
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it was written there was a big following. Seems disappointed at the 
falling off of the belief. Allied to Spiritualism in its spirituality, 
spiritual significance. Not of great value. Can’t get away from the 
idea of something concerning Christ. Back to early times of Christian- 
ity. Seems almost as though there were a cross on it. Perhaps there 
is one in it. It seems as though there were a cross standing on it. 
Somehow I feel there is a key if it is read in the right way. There is a 
big chart. I feel as though there had been no key to the reading. A 
sort of prophecy. There is a crucifix or some sacred wood or some- 
thing that was part of a crucifix. I don’t think the X-ray will reveal 
much. Seeing a bone. Something in it made of bone. Most important 
are the papers. They are in her own handwriting. The Resurrection 


comes very clear. Spirit return is the revelation. The Bishops open- 


ing it will be the unification of doctrines. Whatever way you inter- 
pret it, by universal spiritual life will come the saving of the world. 
I feel as though this were not the box. There is another somewhere. 
No personal things init. The weight is in the box, not in the contents. 
I get quite symbolically the works of a clock. Not so important as 
imagined. There is prophecy in it. I hear the sound of sea waves. 
Broad and lined face, worn, in the sixties, looked older than she was, 
not tall. A kind of wincey dress, shortish, gray, looks almost Quaker. 
Rather strong, dominating, self-willed, rugged face. Full of character. 
Not a cultured face. <A little coarse. Might have been a nurse or 
upper servant. With great strength of character. Dress is full to 
the tops of the boots, which I think have elastic in them. Not rich, 
In this or another box there are valuables, whether in money or effects. 
Infants’ clothes or apparel. I get a feeling as though when the box 
is opened she would have had it as though it were the second coming 
of Christ.” 

The above impressions are interesting, especially the reference to 
the “ works of a clock.” The next psychic was 


Mrs. E. J. Garret 
the medium who was responsible for giving us a very detailed clair- 
voyant description of “ Palma,” the trance personality associated with 
Miss Stella C. Mrs. Garrett said: ‘ Not impressed by this box from 
the very first. Documents very badly written. Sheets of papers a 
browny-yellow. Loose. Written by three or in three parts. Intensely 
impressed by three. Loose, not bound. The first is not much inspired 
but the second more so. The last of the three is very much inspired 
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and impresses me greatly. Last has a strongly psychic influence. <A 
man is very strongly linked with the writing of them. Not necessarily 
of very good character. Woman’s writing. The woman was impelled 
to do it, under the influence of this man. Second manuscript contains 
prophecies and dates. 1887; 1830; 1918-1922 not right. 1930 has 
a strong significance. Very impressed by the last. Air of despondency. 
Third one grown into true inspiration. Whoever wrote the third seems 
to have an ardent belief in self. Fortunes of a girl are involved in the 
writing. Three original thoughts and ideas. There are 5-15 years 
between the writing of the second and third. The box has been in lots 
of hands. Legal controversy over it at one time. Strong clerical atti- 
tude. Certain dates are strongly marked. Mentions the 1840-7 
famine. Present day disasters. 1912-3 is pre-dated. Horror descends 
on Europe. Very correct. Inspired. The beginning document is writ- 
ten by someone with a dual personality. There is something coarse 
about. No real religion, vain-glorious. That element is entirely absent 
in the third. No material value. One set of papers is tied with linen. 
Something in the corner is bound with linen. Something metal. Also 
bound book. Within the book are the documents, <A portrait of a 
woman very distinct in the box; 62; face full, and heavy, and no 
finesse; mouth full and sensual, rich color. No color in the portrait; 
I get this clairvoyantly. Portrait in touch with the book. Possibly 
in the book. The metal is a seal or key. Round this 5 or 6 smaller 
caskets, with writing of an inspired nature. All contain scrolls. This 
is the central one.” 
After Mrs. Garrett came another well-known medium, 


Mrs. CantTLon 
who is strongly clairvoyant. Mrs. Cantlon remarked to Miss Kaye, 
as they entered the séance room: “As you walked into the room a tall, 
thin woman followed you in. She seems to be wearing Quaker dress, 
and a poke bonnet. There is a large, dark thing of some description 
inside here. Also I think a piece of jagged marble or something like 
that. About the size of a fist. There is only a small roll of paper, 
tied with pink tape and perhaps sealed. List of names on it and a 
short prayer. There is probably a small white box, with pebbles or 
beads in it. Something to do with 9. Joanna is standing beside me 
now. She appears much shorter than before. She is not very good- 
looking; large dark eyes are her best feature, matt complexion, oval 
face, dark brown hair, parted in the middle, drawn down either side of 
her face in curls. Bonnet worn rather far back. Under her cloak 
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I can see she is wearing a bronze medal on a chain, something like 
Roman Catholics wear with a cross, and writing on it. I think there 
are quotations from the Bible in the box. These were her ideas of 
helping the country when in distress. She used a Bible as a daily 
reference book, and picked out the most apt quotations for her docu- 
ments. She says that when on earth she laid a great deal more value 
on the box and its contents than she does now that she has passed 
over and learnt more. I get 40; I don’t know if that was her age. 
Her hands are now resting on mine, they are small and tapering. 
There is something in the box that looks to me like an old-fashioned 
watch or compass. Perhaps it may be made of silver, and is rather 
dainty. I am certain there are beads or stones of some kind. Am 
very impressed with something dark and long inside. Don’t know what 
it is. I get Jeremiah rather strongly. And Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John.” 

On the day following the experiments with the psychometrists we 
happened to be having a séance with 


Miss Sretia C, 

and I thought it would be a good opportunity to see whether “ Palma,” 
Stella’s control, could tell us anything about the contents of Joanna’s 
box. The box was placed on the séance table and towards the latter 
part of the sitting we asked “ Palma ” to do her best. The sitters took 
it in turn to call out the letters of the alphabet, with a request to 
Stella’s trance personality to give us a rap when we came to the correct 
letters. By these somewhat tedious means we obtained the following 
words: “coins,” “ jewel,” “ psry ” (purse?), “a ring,” “books,” 
“sheet paper,” “ beads,” “ bag,” “ ceal” (we asked if “seal” were 
meant, and we received an affirmative reply), “ icey,” “loses.” The 
raps were of several varieties and appeared to come from various 
objects in the séance room as well as from inside the cage table. 

Mr. David Gow, editor of Light, received a letter from an old 
correspondent, 


Mr. Francis Natsu, M.A. 


who states that he has had considerable success in psychometrizing 
objects at a distance by means of his pendule explorateur. He stated 
in his letter that he had applied his pendule to the question of the 
contents of the Joanna Southcott box and had received the following 
“message ” apparently from a third person: “Yes, the Southcott 
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box contains rubbish. Do not expect revelations, her mind was 
deranged.” Then apparently “ Joanna” takes control and we get 
the following personal note: “ Kind sir, pity me! The young girl I 
gave the box to feared me dreadfully. Just as I was so now I am: a 
very troubled soul. Pity me so that I may make progress. When 
my box is opened, kind friends; when my box is opened, pray for my 
soul. Give a loud noise so that I may hear. Adieu! Joanna South- 
cott.” I shall not be doing Mr. Naish an injustice if I record the fact 
that at the time (May 6th) he consulted his pendule, some of the con- 
tents of the box were known; on May 5th I X-rayed the box and 
the result was in every British paper the following morning. 

On May 15th I received a letter from Los Angeles and in it was an 
unsolicited communication from the 


Rev. Susanna Harris-Kaye 
a medium who is not unknown in England. Mrs. Harris says: ‘ May 
5th. Dear Friend :—I noticed in last Sunday’s Examiner that you are 
calling mediums together to aid in solving the long-standing puzzle of 
the contents of the Joanna Southcott mystery box. On Tuesday, 
May 8rd, upon the request of the spirit of Felicia Scatcherd, I took a 


soul flight and am enclosing to you what I saw in the box. I hope to 
hear from you by return mail. Could I be of any service to you in 
solving this matter, let me know at once. Sincerely, Rev. Susanna 
Harris-Kaye.” 


Here is the result of Susanna’s “ soul-flight”: “I see a great 
prophecy of the past and the future of different disasters and calam- 
ities: a marvellous revelation and prophecy. I see a wonderful spirit 
child born spiritually in a peculiar birth of spirit substance, born 
through Joanna Southcott’s side, a wonderful vapor or spiritual sub- 
stance come from her side and a spirit saviour or soul is born through 
Joanne Southeott. I see written to this effect in the box. It must be 
opened, the time has expired. 


(Signed) Rev. Susanna Harris-Kaye.” 


[ have now recorded what the psychometrists told us about their 
impressions concerning the contents of Joanna Southcott’s box. The 
clairvoyant descriptions of Joanna tally with her published portraits 
and as these are quite common, doubtless all the mediums knew what 
Joanna was like. Nearly every medium gave either “ MSS.,” “ writ- 
ings,” “documents,” “ drawings,” or “ books.” Two psychics gave 
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“legal controversy” or “unjust treatment” concerning the box. 
Four mediums gave “ another box” or a “smaller box” inside the 
larger one. Four got an impression of “war” or “strife” and 
“excitement.” Two clairvoyants sensed Roman Catholic influence and 
one a “cardinal.” Mrs. Kingstone and Mrs. Cantlon got “ stone” 
and “ marble” respectively; the latter and “ Palma ” got an impres- 
sion of “ beads.” Mrs. Garrett and “ Palma” sensed “ seals.” Mrs. 
Kingstone saw a “ cross ” and Mrs. Cannock a “ cross ” and a “ cruci- 
fix.” There are other interesting comparisons which the reader can 
make for himself. 


Since writing my last article on the box I have come into possession 
of one of Joanna Southcott’s “ seals ” which she sold at anything from 
half-a-guinea to a guinea, by means of which she “ sealed ” the elect. 
The “ seal” comprises a small quarto sheet of common writing paper 


on which is drawn (sometimes without a compass) a circle. Within the 
circle, in six lines, are the following words: ‘ The Sealed of the Lord— 
the Elect Precious—Man’s Redemption to Inherit the Tree of Life— 
To be made Heirs of God and Joint Heirs with Jesus Christ.” These 
papers were, apparently, produced in quantities by hand. When one 
was sold the name of the “ sealed ” was placed above the first line of 
legend, and Joanna’s signature and date below the legend. In the 
specimen I reproduce the date is 1805. The name of recipient and the 
signature of the prophetess is in a different hand to the legend and 
circle. The “ seal” reproduced was originally folded and secured by 
means of red sealing wax, bearing on one seal a representation of what 
appears to be a rhinoceros rampant, and on the other I.C., meaning 
Jesus Christ. This seal Joanna stated she found on the floor of a 
stationer’s shop where she was employed. She hailed it as a Heaven- 
sent gift. About 14,000 of Joanna’s followers were “ sealed,” but she 


ceased selling them when one of the ‘ 


* elect,” a woman, was hanged at 
York for murder. The “ seals ” were usually sold enclosed in a small 
tin case, which is shown, with lid removed, at the top of the plate (see 


frontispiece). 
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THE CLEOPHAS CONTROVERSY 


To the Editor of the Journal, A. S. P. R.: 


I notice that Mr Bligh Bond has revived the Bond-Cleophas 
controversy in your columns. His letter, so far as I have checked 
the facts, is a mass of muddled misstatements. The case has already 
been twice decided, once by the Society of Authors to which all the 
parties concerned belonged, and once by Judge Eve in the Courts. 
In each case the verdict was emphatically against Mr. Bond. 

So far as I am concerned I had no conceivable personal interest 
in the matter. It seemed to me however that an injustice was being 
done to Miss Cummins and I did what I could to help her, after 
every reasonable compromise had been rejected by Mr. Bond. 

I do not propose to waste any more time upon the matter. 

Artruur Conan Doy te. 
To the Editor of the Journal, A. 8S. P. R.: 


The attention of our client Miss Cummins has been drawn to a 
ietter which appears in the May issue of your Journal addressed 
to you by Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond and dealing with the litigation 
which has recently taken place in this country between Miss Cummins 
and Mr. Bond. In that litigation we acted as legal advisers on 
behalf of Miss Cummins and we think it necessary to correct some 
of the erroneous statements which appear with reference to this 
subject in the letter addressed to you by Mr. Bond. In these observa- 
tions we shall confine ourselves strictly to those matters which fell 
within our immediate personal cognisance as solicitors for Miss 
Cummins and shall not attempt to deal with any of the other matters 
to which Mr. Bond’s letter refers. 

Mr. Bond states that an arrangement was made whereby any 
profits to be derived from the publication of the Cleophas Scripts 
showkl be divided into equal thirds of which Mr. Bond was to take 
one-third. This statement so far as it goes is we believe entirely 
correct and if Mr. Bond had adhered to this arrangement no neces- 
sity for litigation would have arisen. The primary cause of the 
litigation which there has been was that Mr. Bond went back upon 


this agreement and demanded that he should be entitled to the whole 
449 
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of the rights and profits in the United. States and in the British 
Colonies and in addition one-third of any profits to be derived from 
the English publication. 

He then states that an agreement was made at the British 
College of Psychic Science which constituted a contract binding 
upon the parties, but this is precisely what that document did not 
constitute. Certain heads of a proposed agreement were discussed 
and considered, but in the end no binding agreement was arrived at 
and no contract was made. Various modifications of those heads 
of agreement were suggested in the hope of meeting with Mr. Bond’s 
views, but he declined to accept any of them, ultimately claiming 
himself to be the author and owner of the copyright of the 
* Chronicle of Cleophas.” 

It is unnecessary that we should enter into any discussion as to 
what factors are necessary to constitute “ joint” authorship or the 
ownership of copyright as between joint authors. The declaration 
of Mr. Justice Eve upon the question of fact prevented any question 
of joint authorship or joint copyright from arising at all. Mr. 
Justice Eve held that Miss Cummins was the sole author of the script 
and the questions suggested by Mr. Bond are therefore academic. 

Mr. Bond further states in his letter “ Plaintiff was made to 
affirm under oath that ‘The Chronicle of Cleophas’ was the work of 
her hand under the direction ‘of her own mind.’” It is not an 
agreeable suggestion that Miss Cummins in giving her evidence was 
acting in some way under direction or pressure from others, yet 
that is the only meaning we can attribute to the words “ Plaintiff 
was made to affirm under oath.” Miss Cummins gave her own account 
of what had happend in her own words and in her own way and it 
has never been suggested that the statements which she made upon 
oath to the Court were otherwise than true and accurate in every 
respect. Mr. Bond had ample opportunity at the hearing of the 
case to make any observations upon Miss Cummins’ evidence that 
he or his counsel thought fit; and to make reflections upon Miss 
Cummins’ evidence now, months after the event, which he did not 
make at the time seems hardly worthy of a gentleman in Mr. Bond’s 
position. ‘Then Mr. Bond writes that Miss Cummins stated in her 
evidence that she “ composed” the “Chronicle.” This is not an 
accurate statement. Miss Cummins stated that she wrote “Ihe 
Chronicle” in the form in which it now exists and that “ The 
Chronicle ” resulted from her own mental processes, but that what 
lay behind those mental processes she was unable to state beyond 
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the certainty that her mind was not influenced by the mind of another 
living human being. From the legal point of view however such 
considerations are irrelevant. The enquiry of the law is by whose 
hand and as a result of the working of whose mind was the manuscript 
actually brought into material existence. 

As regards the reference to the summing up by Mr. Justice 
Eve, as we have mentioned before the learned Judge held in accord- 
ance with the evidence before him that the Agreement made on 4th 
December, 1925, at the British College was not in fact a contract 
at all and there appears to us to be no ground for Mr. Bond’s sugges- 
tion that if his legal advisers had pleaded it as “a common contract,” 
whatever that may be, the Judge would have been “ unable to deny it 
consideration.” 

We may sum up the present position by pointing out that Miss 
Cummins is the whole and undisputed owner of, the copyright in the 
Cleophas Scripts in this country and the British Colonies and all 
other countries which have adhered to the Convention of Berne. 
As regards the United States of America, Miss Cummins as author and 
owner of the manuscript is entitled to acquire copyright by publica- 
tion, and meantime no publication of the work or of any extracts from 
it can be made without her authority. 

Frexip, Roscor & Co. 
+ * + * « 


It had been the editorial intent to publish the two letters above, 
with a statement to the general effect that one did not expect Sir 
Arthur or Miss Cummins’s solicitors to be in agreement with Mr. Bond, 
or he with them; that their letters would make their dissent a matter of 
record and that Mr. Bond’s could be taken for granted; that the 
controversy could obviously not be prolonged indefinitely in our 
columns; and that this statement would operate to close it without 
placing either party in the position of having allowed the other the 
unprotested last word. Mr. Bond, however, having seen the Field, 
Roscoe letter or one very like it in the Banner of Life, requests the 
privilege of rejoinder, on the ground that this letter introduces new 
allegations not previously part of the controversy and to which he 
ought to be given opportunity of response. We therefore extend 
such opportunity, and our notice of termination of the controversy so 
far as our columns are concerned goes into effect after Mr. Bond has 
had his say, rather than before——TueE Epirtor. 


* * * * 
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To the Editor of the Journal, A. S. P. R.: 

I have seen Messrs. Field, Roscoe’s letter and beg a short space 
for reply on one or two important points. 

(1) The failure to effect final agreement in pursuance of the terms 
arranged on Dec. 4th, at the British College of Psychic Science was 
due to one thing only, namely, the repudiation by the Plaintiff’s side of 
the principle of joint copyright and the demand that I should 
acknowledge Miss Cummins as sole author. Monetary considerations 
had nothing to do with it, and all were agreed on the equitable division 
into equal thirds. . 

The agreement heads of Dec. 4, 1925, were upset by Sir A. C. 
Doyle, who proclaimed a joint copyright illegal and declared our 
instrument null and void. Hence the litigation. 

(2) There was at no time any demand on my part for the Ameri- 
van and Colonial rights. I had found it prudent at an earlier date to 
make a clear representation to the lady who found the funds for the 
payment of the medium, that I considered the vast amount of unpaid 
work I had put into the compilation and editing of the manuscript, not 
to speak of the time I had given to create an interest with Biblical 
scholars, and in historical research, would be but fairly compensated 
by the allowance of these rights to me. I was content with this ex- 
pression of opinion and never again referred to the matter. I knew 
at the time that this lady had been in consultation with a lawyer and 
I wished him to know that there were two sides to the question. I 
was further impressed by the necessity of stating my views when, a 
few days later, I received a formal draft, to which I was asked to 
agree, surrendering all my rights of participation for a cash allowanc: 
as “agent” for the publication of the script. If there was any 
“demand ” it was this. The circumstance has been discreetly ignored 
in all later reference to this correspondence and I doubt if the Judge 
had the whole brought to his attention. 

(3) Sir A. Conan Doyle has published in the Banner of Life 
for July 23, a letter in which he reiterates his view that I had “ seized ” 
the entire copyright. No one has better reason than he to know that 
I held the copyright only as trustee for all parties concerned. This 
was pursuant to Counsel’s advice that in the existing state of the law, 
I was the only person who could hold a valid copyright since the work 
itself disclaimed living authorship and the editorial work, with much of 


the compilation, was my own. Miss Cummins had agreed with me as 
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to the trust to be created and the composition of the trust committee 
had been practically decided on. 

(4) The compromise which Sir Arthur says he tried to effect was 
no compromise but a complete surrender of the principle of joint 
authorship for which I contended. He proclaimed his view in many 
quarters that I had no more to do with the production of the Chronicle 
than himself and that I was merely a “ guest ” present as a witness. 
As he was not present at any of the writing, I do not think he should 
dogmatize. Neither do I think that he makes his views more weighty 
by quoting the opinions of his “ controls.” He wrote to one man, 
prominent in the movement, that Dr. Lascelles (a “ spook ” doctor), 
had said, “of course Bond is utterly in the wrong.” My experience 
is that you have to be rather careful.in adopting the views given from 
the * other side,” especially when these have a partisan flavor, and all 
the more so when they happen to accord with your own. 

(5) The claim made by Miss Cummins is printed in her affidavit 
and in her * Statement of Claim” as filed in the Court records and 
in the first she says that the Chronicle is the work of her own hand, 
directed by her mind, whilst in the second she says that she “ wrote 
and composed ” the work and that it was her own “ original literary 
work.” I therefore protest that my statement was not inaccurate. 
True, this claim does not appear in the evidence, but for the excellent 
reason that if it had been insisted on in the witness-box, I should have 
been under the unpleasant necessity of declaring that the whole of the 
Messenger’s addresses to me were a fraud and imposture. I held that 
the messages were true but it took my Counsel a good twenty minutes 
to extract from Miss Cummins the admission that she believed them 
to be true, and that there was something more than the product of her 
own mentality. But until it is shown that she cannot complete the 
legitimate Chronicle by the aid of her own mind solely, it is to be 
feared that the value of the communication will fail in public recogni- 
tion. 


Freperick Buicu Bonn. 
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A review, by the Research Officer, of a book under this title 
By J. W. DUNNE 


Ever since the fact first dawned upon the primitive scientific mind 
that appearances and intuitions do not necessarily give a correct pic- 
ture of the external reality, the human intellect has found itself more 
or less consciously and immediately baffled in the attempt to give to 
the time concept a form that shall line it up with the time perceptions, 
with common sense, and with the totality of scientific thought and 
scientific experience. The first approach to complete satisfaction in 
this regard was made with recognition of the propriety of looking 
upon time as a dimension of the physical universe. But this strongly 
suggested that there is something radically wrong with our intuitional 
picture of the time continuum; and when we finally found that thie 
dimensional characterization of time was not merely permissible but 


ea 


actually a matter of necessity, the suspicion of inherent error in thie 
classical time intuition became practical certainty. It is entirely in 
view of this fact that the metapsychist is so well able to contemplate 
with equanimity the fact that among the mental phenomena of which 
he must take account there is found a large element of prevision— 
prognostication—premonition—precognit:on—call it what you will. 
The bald fact is: we find the present to be all shot through with thie 
future, and we wonder what precise alteration of our temporal conce)t 
may best systematize this observation with the balance of the data of 
science. 

Now it has been rather more than customary for us to regard pre- 
cognition as a particular aspect of the metapsychic faculty. We have 
assumed that just as “ normal ” folk do not unaccountably turn up 
with information about present and past events to which they have 
never been sensorially exposed, so are they isolated from the future «s 
well. But the very freedom with which we fall back upon relativistic 
philosophy for the framework of our metapsychic theories should sug- 
gest that this viewpoint may be an erroneous one. If we insist that 
the clairvoyant has his experiences in extra-sensorial cognition through 
coming into a relativistic world which most of us fail to cognize, by this 
very plea we bring his powers down out of the clouds, and on to a level 
much more nearly approximating that of ordinary experience. We 


are then entitled to ask whether the normal person may not learn to 
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invade the relativistic domain of experience, acquiring thereby these 
same cognitions to which we have been attaching the name supernormal. 
And this question must be answered before we proceed. 

At least a partial answer is at hand in a book’ under the above title 
by Mr. J. W. Dunne, a British aeronautical engineer whose name occu- 
pies a conspicuous place in the history of the airplane. It appears 
that, at least in so far as regards precognition, the normal individual 
may do exactly what this query pictures. It appears at the same 
time that a contribution of ranking importance to metapsychics has 
been made by one so wholly on the outside that he is a little bit ashamed 
of the obviously metapsychical character of his data. Mr. Dunne’s 
contribution may be very briefly summarized as a strikingly novel 
series of observations; a brilliantly successful effort to place these 
upon an experimental basis; and a structure of theory to rationalize 
them which may fairly be compared with Einstein’s in its potential 
importance and in the degree to which it will puzzle the lay mind. The 
task of reviewing his work without encroaching upon his text is a diffi- 
cult if not an impossible one; so I shall take care that any error lie in 
the direction of too great encroachment rather than of too little review. 

Mr. Dunne was led into the experiments to which his title refers 
by something which persisted in happening to him. It is necessary 


for him to relate, and it is equally necessary for the reviewer to repeat, 


“the regrettably dramatic and extremely misleading incidents” in 
question, which, Mr. Dunne goes on to remind us, “ mimicked to per- 
fection many classical examples of alleged clairvoyance, astral wander- 
ing, and messages from the dead or dying.” Mr. Dunne cautions the 
reader to remember that these are recounted solely for their illustrative 
worth; and because, in spite of their “ large content of rubbish,” they 
do present a single basic fact which he was ultimately able to isolate. 
He also urges that from one point of view “ these occurrences had a 
value entirely unique. This was because I was not, as is usually the 
case in such matters, compelled to take them at second-hand from some 
clairvoyant or medium—with all the important points left out and a 
mass of misleading suggestion thrown in. For they happened, one 
and all, to myself.” This, of course, does not put the reader quite in 
the position which Mr. Dunne would seem to infer; for if the occur- 
rences happened to him, they did not happen to the reader. There 
is nothing to prevent the reader from feeling about Mr. Dunne exactly 
as Mr. Dunne feels about “ some clairvoyant or medium.” But at 





1 Maemillan: 1927. 
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least the reader will have Mr. Dunne’s story at second hand, rather 
than at third or nth hand, as is more usually the case. 

His first incident occurred in 1898, while he was stopping at a hotel. 
We may give it in full: 

** I dreamed, one night, that I was having an argument with one of 
the waiters as to what was the correct time. I asserted that it was 
half past four in the afternoon; he maintained that it was half past 
four in the middle of the night. With the apparent illogicality pecu- 
liar to all dreams, I concluded that my watch must have stopped; and 
on extracting that instrument from my waistcoat. pocket, I saw, look- 
ing down on it, that this was precisely the case. It had stopped— 
with the hands at half past four. With that I awoke. 

*'The dream had been a peculiar one, in ways which have nothing 
to do with this book; and the net result was that I lit a match to se 
whether the watch had really stopped. ‘T’o my surprise it was not, 
as it usually is, by my bedside. I got out of bed, hunted around, and 
found it lying on the chest of drawers. Sure enough, it had stopped, 
and the hands stood at half past four. 

“The solution seemed perfectly obvious. The watch must hav 
stopped during the preceding afternoon. I must have noticed this, 


forgotten it, and remembered it in my dream. Satisfied on this point, 
I rewound the instrument; but not knowing the real time, I left th: 
hands as they were. 


**On coming downstairs next morning, I made straight for th: 
nearest clock, with the object of setting the watch right. For if, as 
I supposed, it had stopped during the previous afternoon, and had 
merely been rewound at some unknown hour of the night, it was likely 
to be out by several hours. 

*'T'o my absolute amazement, I found that the hands had lost on\y 
some two or three minutes—about the amount of time which had elapsed 
between my waking from the dream and rewinding the watch. [Th 
author’s italics. | 

“This meant, of course, that the watch had stopped at the actual 
moment of my dream. The latter was probably brought about by my 
missing the accustomed ticking. But—how did I come to see, in that 
dream, that the hands stood, as they actually did, at half past four? ” 

The material quoted, to here, will sufficiently indicate that Mr. 
Dunne has no undue predilections toward the field of metapsychics or 
toward mysterious and inexplicable phenomena; likewise that he 1s 
sufficiently hardheaded and sufficiently ingenious in attributing curi- 
ous events to normal causes. He misses but one trick in the latter 
direction; but this is an important one. The facility with which we 
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are able to awaken ourselves at a predetermined hour strongly suggests 
a subconscious faculty of keeping track of the march of time; and if 
this be subjoined to the other extremely probable suggestion which 
Mr. Dunne makes, a complete normal explanation for his dream will 
be available. His watch provoked him to dream of its stopping when 
it did stop ticking; his subconscious knowledge supplied the hour for 
the pictorial presentation of his dream. The same explanation would 
apply to his second experience, which he immediately gives, in the 
following terms: 

“Lying in bed one morning, I awoke and fell to wondering 
what the time might be. I lacked energy to look at my watch, which 
lay outside the mosquito curtains, on a small table within reach, but 
out of sight when my head was on the pillow. It occurred to me to 
experiment with the object of ascertaining whether I could again see 
that watch in the apparently clairvoyant fashion of the earlier experi- 
ence. Closing my eyes, and concentrating my thoughts upon wonder- 
ing what the time might be, I fell into one of those semi-dozes in which 
one is still aware of one’s situation. A moment later I found myself 
looking at my watch. The vision I saw was binocular, upright, poised 
in space about a foot from my nose, illumined by ordinary daylight, 
and encircled by a thick, whitish mist which filled the remainder of the 
field of sight.” The hour hand stood at exactly eight o’clock; the 
minute hand was wavering between the twelve and the one; the second 
hand was a formless blur. To look more intently would, I felt, wake 
me completely, so I made up my mind to treat the minute hand as one 
treats the needle of a prismatic compass, and to divide the arc of its 
swing. This gave the time as two and a half minutes past eight. 
That decided, I opened my eyes, reached out under the mosquito cur- 
tains, grabbed the watch, pulled it in, and held it up before me. I was 
wide awake, and—the hands stood at two and a half minutes past 
eight.” 

Mr. Dunne apparently lacks the term “ hypnagogic ” to describe his 
condition during this experience; and we have already indicated how 
the experience may be put into the normal category. But his next 
experience was of entirely different context, although sufficiently off 
the same piece with what he has told us to be classified ultimately in 
the same place with the dreams of telling time. It seems fairly to defy 
any normal interpretation other than that of sheer coincidence, how- 
ever; although the questions of what it coincided with, and of the 
degree of coincidence, are considerably clearer at the end of Mr. 


2 And which he later concluded had been the white window curtains, out of focus 


behind the field of his visual attention; anl not a teleplasmic or hypnogogic ‘‘ veil’? 
or cloud.—J. M. B. 
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Dunne’s experiments than they are at this stage, where we have no 
extraneous aid in making these interpretations. 

This third experience occurred in January, 1901, while Mr. Dunne 
was at Alassio, on the Italian Riviera. He dreamed that he was in a 
place which he took to be Fashoda, near Khartum. The dream was 
ordinary and not especially vivid, save in one respect: the sudden 
appearance of three men from the south, marvelously ragged, dressed 
in faded khahi, tanned almost black. They looked so like soldiers of 
the column with which the dreamer had trekked in South Africa that 
he took them to be just this. He was puzzled as to their appearance 
here, however, and asked them whether they had come all the way from 
South Africa to the Sudan. In response one of them said, “* We have 
come right through from the Cape”; and another added, * I’ve had 
an awful time; I nearly died of yellow fever.” The balance of the 
dream was insignificant. 

The Daily Telegraph was coming regularly to Alassio; and on 
opening this sheet at breakfast the morning after the dream, Mr. 
Dunne found his eye caught by a story describing the triumphant 
arrival in Khartum of the trans-African expedition financed by the 
Telegraph. He later heard or read that there were three white men 
in the party and that one of them had died en route, of enteric rather 
than yellow fever. He had known that such a scheme was in contem- 
plation but had not known it had started. He points out, also, that 
the expedition had arrived in Khartum long before he had the dream, 
so that no “astral wandering” theory covers the ground. In the 
absence of other experiences bearing upon the matter, we should hardly 
know whether to infer that he had had a clairvoyant peep into the past 
to see the actual arrival of the expedition, or into the future in con- 
nection with his reading of the newspaper account. Later data make 
it necessary to assume that the latter alternative is the correct one. 

Mr. Dunne’s fourth experience in this category was, he assures \s, 
“as dramatic as any lover of the marvelous could desire.” We may 
let him tell it. 

“In the spring of 1902 I was encamped with the 6th Mounted 
Infantry in the (then) Orange Free State. Mails and newspapers 
arrived but rarely. There, one night, I had an unusually vivid and 
rather unpleasant dream. 


“TI seemed to be standing on high ground—the upper slopes of 
some spur of a hill or mountain. The ground was of a curious white 
formation. Here and there in this were little fissures, and, from these 
jets of vapor were spouting upward. In my dream I recognized the 
place as an island of which I had dreamed before—an island which 
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was in imminent peril from a volcano. And when I saw the vapor 
spouting from the ground, I gasped: ‘It’s the island! Good Lord, 
the whole thing is going to blow up!’ For I had memories of reading 
about Krakatoa, where the sea, making its way into the heart of a 
voleano through a submarine crevice, flushed into steam and blew the 
whole mountain into pieces. Forthwith I was seized with a frantic 
desire to save the four thousand (I knew the number) unsuspecting 
inhabitants. Obviously there was only one way to do this, and that 
was to take them off in ships. There followed a most distressing night- 
mare, in which I was at a neighboring island, trying to get the 
incredulous French [Mr. Dunne’s italics] authorities to despatch ves- 
sels of every and any description to remove the inhabitants of the 
threatened island. I was sent from one official to another; and 
finally awoke myself by my own dream exertions, clinging to the heads 
of a team of horses drawing the carriage of one ‘ Monsieur le Maire,’ 
who was going out to dine, and wanted me to return when his office 
would be open, next day. All through the dream the number of the 
people in danger obsessed my mind. I repeated it to everyone I met, 
and at the moment of waking, I was shouting to the Maire, ‘ Listen! 
Four thousand people will be killed unless as 

Mr. Dunne is not now certain when they received their next batch 
of papers; but when they did come, the Daily Telegraph was amongst 
them, and as he opened the center sheet, his eyes were caught by the 
headlines carrying the first story of the eruption of Mount Pelee and 
the destruction of St. Pierre, capital of the island of Martinique, with 
a loss of some 40,000 lives. The latter figure was in the headlines; 
so was the expression “A mountain explodes”; and in the text was 
mention of the removal of survivors in ships. 

The dream was in disagreement with the printed report in the 
matter of the loss of life—it was out by a single decimal place. But 
when Mr. Dunne read the paper, he read it in his haste as 4,000; and 
in telling the story subsequently he always used that figure. It was 
not until fifteen years later, in copying down the headlines, that he 
discovered this error. But when a second batch of papers arrived he 
discovered the error in the dream, as opposed to fact; for these papers . 
gave the approximate final figure for the actual loss of life and it had 
nothing in common with the figure of the dream. This suggested to 
Mr. Dunne the “ extremely unpleasant notion” that the whole thing 
Was an identifying paramnesia: that he had never had such a dream 
at all, but that on reading the newspaper report a false idea had 
sprung up in his mind to the effect that he had previously dreamed a 
dream containing all the details given. And reflection showed that 
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the Cape-to-Cairo dream might have been of the same character. The 
watch business did not well fit with this idea; but how could Mr. Dunne 
be sure that the other dreams had not been mere false memories engen- 
dered by the act of reading? The question occupied his mind for two 
years, and was only dismissed by the next experience in the series. 

Considered from the standpoint of its parallelism with the subse- 
quently unfolded facts, this dream was the most brilliant of the collec- 
tion. It is also high in the dramatic value which the author so 
deprecates. He tells us: 

“I dreamed that I was standing on a footway of some kind, con- 
sisting of transverse planks flanked on my left side by some sort of 
railing, beyond which was a deep gulf filled with thick fog. Overhead 
I had an impression of an awning. But this last was not clearly seen, 
for the fog partly hid everything except three or four yards of the 
planking ahead of me with its attendant portion of railing and gulf. 
Suddenly I noticed, projecting upwards from somewhere far down in 
the gulf, an immensely long, thin, shadowy thing like a gigantic lath. 
It reached above the plankway, and was slanted. so that it would, had 
the upper end been visible through the fog, have impinged upon the 
awning. As I stared at it, it began to wave slowly up and down, 
brushing the railing. A moment later I realized what the object was. 
[ had seen just such a thing once before in a cinema picture of a fire 
in the early days of cinematography. Then, as now, I had undergone 
the same puzzlement as to what this sort of waving lath might be, until 
I had realized that it was the long water-jet from a fire-engine hose, as 
photographed through intervening smoke. Somewhere down in that 
gulf, then, there must be a fire engine, and it was playing a stream of 
water upon the smoke-hidden, railed structure where I stood. As I 
perceived this, the dream became perfectly abominable. The wooden 
plankway became crowded with people, dimly visible through the smoke. 
They were dropping in heaps; and all the air was filled with horrible, 
choking, gasping ejaculations. Then the smoke, which had become 
black and thick, rolled heavily over everything, hiding the entire scene. 
But a dreadful, suffocating moaning continued—and I was entirely 
thankful when I awoke. 

“I was taking no chances with identifying paramnesia this time. 
I carefully recorded every detail of the dream after waking; and _ not 
until I had done this did I open the morning papers. There was 
nothing in these. But the evening editions brought the expected news. 

* There had been a big fire in a factory somewhere near Paris. I 
think it was a rubber factory, though I cannot be sure. At any rate 
it was a factory for some material which gave off vile fumes when burn- 
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ing. A large number of workgirls had been cut off by the flames, and 
had made their way out on to a balcony. There, for the moment, 
they had been comparatively safe, but the ladders available had been 
too short to admit of their rescue. While longer ones were being 
obtained, the fire engines had directed streams of water on to the 
balcony to keep that refuge from catching alight. And then there 
happened a thing which must, I imagine, have been unique in the 
history of fires. From the broken windows behind the balcony the 
smoke came rolling out in such dense volumes that, although the 
unfortunate girls were standing actually in the open air, every one of 
them was suffocated before the new ladders could arrive.” 

The next dream was one of extreme importance in the suggestions 
which it offered for rationalizing the whole business. It involved a 
field, a horse, an escape of the latter, and a bad fright by Mr. Dunne. 
It came true next day; but though the realization was “ right in essen- 
tials, it was absolutely unlike in minor details.” Fences were small and 
wooden instead of high and of iron; the fields were small rather than 
park-like expanses; the horse was small and not a rampaging monster ; 
it was in a right-hand field rather than in a left; and the horse, on 
escaping from the field, behaved quite differently and in far less 
alarming fashion. 

From this, Mr. Dunne built up a brilliant generalization, which he 
presents in these words: ‘“ Now it seemed to me that one thing was 
abundantly clear. ‘These dreams were not impressions of distant or 
future events. ‘They were the usual commonplace dreams, composed 
of distorted images of waking experience, built together in the usual 
half-senseless fashion peculiar to dreams. If they had happened on 
the nights after the corresponding events, they would have exhibited 
nothing in the smallest degree unusual. ‘They would have yielded just 
as much true, and just as much false, information regarding the wak- 
ing experiences which had given rise to them as does any ordinary 
dream—which is very little. They were the ordinary, appropriate, 
expectable dreams; but they were occurring on the wrong nights. . . . 
This of course was staggering enough. But I felt, nevertheless, that 
it had been a great advance to resolve all these varied phenomena into 
one single class of incident: a simple if mysterious transposition of 
dates.” 

The chronological telling of the story in the way it unfolded in Mr. 
Dunne’s mind is a most effective stroke, and one in which we may do 
n0 better than follow him. The next dream made its due contribution. 
It pictured an airplane crash, after which the dreamer saw a certain 
Lieutenant B. coming toward him from the direction of the wreck. 
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“It’s that beastly engine,” remarked this person; “ but I’ve got the 
hang of it now.” Mr. Dunne awoke from this dream at an hour which 
he was able to fix as close to 8 a.m. That same morning, between 
7 and 8 o’clock, B. was killed falling into a meadow, as he had fallen 
inthe dream. But: 

1: Engine failure had nothing to do with the accident, which was 
‘aused by a broken wing; and the circumstances were such that B. 
himself could have been in no doubt on this point. 

2: B. had, however, shortly before, made to Dunne’s sister a 
remark almost exactly like that of the dream; and it is more than 
likely that she had repeated this to her brother. 

3: B. was a passenger and not the pilot; and there was nothing 
of this in the dream. But when Dunne read the newspaper paragraph, 
it was B.’s name‘alone that caught his eye; and not until he looked 
up the matter several years later was he conscious that a second man 
had been killed. 

4: The paragraph did not state the cause of the accident; so one 
may infer that the dream patched this in from the remark which he was 
known to have made about the engine. 

5: However close the coincidence in time may have been, this is 
not remarkable. The dreamer was engrossed in airplane development, 
and he tells us that dreams of plane accidents were common with him. 
These were particularly liable to come between seven and eight in the 
morning, when the noise of motor traffic began to. penetrate his 
windows. And in any event the dream was after the accident and not 
before it, one judges. So from all this, Mr. Dunne reaches a conclusion: 

The dream was associated with the dreamer’s personal experience 
of reading the newspaper paragraph, and not with the (to him) 
extraneous physical fact of B.’s accident. That is to say, it was a 
pre-image of his own experience in reading the paper, rather than 
a clairvoyant vision of the accident. The distinction is of course of 
the utmost possible importance in connection with any theorizing which 
one may do as to the causal machinery behind this and the other 
phenomena occurring to Mr. Dunne. 

Mr. Dunne’s state of mind was now one of conviction that he was 
suffering from some “ extraordinary fault ” in his relation to reality; 
“uniquely wrong ” that it compelled him “to perceive, 
at rare intervals, large blocks of otherwise perfectly normal personal 
experience displaced from their proper positions in time.”” The com- 


something so 


ing of the Great War rather hung him up here; and the next step 
in the chain of his reasoning did not ensue until 1917. It flowed out 
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of a trifling accident, and had large consequences in the way of 
modifying his viewpoint of his previous experiences. 

*T was in Guy’s Hospital, recovering from an operation. ‘There, 
one morning, when reading a book, I came upon a reference to one of 
- those combination locks which are released by the twisting of rings 
embossed with the letters of the alphabet. As I read this, something 
seemed, for one fleeting instant, to be stirring, so to say, in my memory}; 
but whatever it was it immediately subsided. I paused for a second, 
but nothing further developed, so I returned to my book. Then, luck- 
ily, I changed my mind, tossed the volume aside, and set myself deter- 
minedly to worry out exactly what it was that I had momentarily 
associated with the sentence read. In a little while it came back. I 
had dreamed, during the previous night, of precisely such a combination 
lock. 

“'The chances of coincidence, where two such vague, commonplace 
events were concerned, needed no pointing out. But I could not 
remember having seen, heard, or thought of such a lock for a year or 
more. And, knowing from past happenings that my dreams did, some- 
times, contain images of future experience, it seemed to me that the 
appearance of the lock image in the previous night’s dream might have 
becn another instance of my particular abnormality. Such a sup- 
position might prove, at any rate, worth considering. 

“A few days later the great Silvertown explosion occurred, shaking 

the whole building, breaking windows, and causing the nurses to extin- 
guish the lights, on the supposition that Zeppelins were overhead. 
such an experience was calculated to make one dream; and dream 
I did, but, as usual, on the wrong night—the night before the asso- 
ciated event. After the disaster I told a fellow-convalescent of this 
experience. He interrupted me, saying, ‘ Wait!’ and then ‘ Curious, 
that. Now that I come to think of it, I also dreamed of an explosion 
last night.’ ” 

Of course, as Mr. Dunne told himself, big bangs were common 
enough during the war; of course those exposed to them dreamed of 
them more or less; of course the factor of possible coincidence was 
high. But suppose it was not coincidence after all; suppose this 
dream were in the same class with his own. Suppose the lock dream, 
too, were not coincidence, but really was a member of the series of 
premonitional dreams that Mr. Dunne was in the habit of having. 
What followed ? 

“he consequences were several, and it was hard to tell which was 
the most significant. In the first place, his dream pre-images were 
not restricted to exciting and dramatic events; they extended also 
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to the veriest trivialities like the combination lock. But this is exactly 
what we must, expect if his dreams are, as has already been suggested, 
a hodge-podge of his personal experience, patched together without 
regard for context, and differing from your dreams and mine only in 
that they borrow from the experience of his future as well as that of 
his past. 

Moreover, it had been by the merest accident that the lock dream 
had been recalled. It had been forgotten, and brought into mind 
again only after the dreamer had fortuitously been led in its pursuit; 
had this not happened, he might have remained permanently unaware 
of the correspondence between the dream and the subsequent reality. 
The speculation is immediate: had he not been having these precog- 
nitional dreams with considerable frequency, then either forgetting 
them entirely, or failing to observe their coincidence with the subse- 
quent trivialities of daily life? 

Finally: was it not a fact that this failure to remember the dream 
or to observe its connection was precisely what had occurred to his 
friend? Was it then not possible that the experience which Mr. Dunne 
had observed in his own case was the norm? Was it not possible that 
all our dreams refer in random fashion to future events, but that only 
the very dramatic instances are observed or remembered, so that we 
take the business of dream prophecy to be a rare faculty of special 
individuals ? 

Mr. Dunne had got to just this point in his speculations when |iis 
friend of the dream explosion came to him in considerable excitement, 
with the following narrative: 

** You remember what we were saying about dreams? Well, I have 
been talking to So-and-so (one of the hospital surgeons), and he told 
me of a curious thing which had happened to him the other night. He 
had just got into bed and gone to sleep when he dreamed that he was 
aroused and compelled to go out to attend a fractured leg. Almost 
immediately after his dream he was aroused owing to the arrival of an 
urgent message which necessitated his going out to attend to just such 
a case. And in telling me the story he pointed out that he had not 
had to deal with a fractured leg for over six weeks.” 

Of course this might be coincidence. More likely, it might be the 
result of a normal exposure of the sleeping ears of the surgeon to the 
incoming message; we are not told anything pertinent to the admis- 
sion or exclusion of this hypothesis. But if we are to explain one of 
Mr. Dunne’s episodes away we must explain them all away; and the 
atmosphere will then become a pretty thick one. And further, we may 
follow Mr. Dunne himself in the immediately ensuing speculations : 
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“And then, what about that curious feeling which almost everyone 
has now and then experienced—that sudden, fleeting, disturbing con- 
viction that something which is happening at that moment has hap- 
pened before?” Has it happened before—in a dream which eludes 
precise recollection? 

* What about those occasions when, receiving an unexpected letter 
from a friend who writes rarely, one recollects having dreamed of him 
during the previous night?” Is this dream a picture of the coming 
reality ? 

* What about all those dreams which, after having been completely 
forgotten, are suddenly, for no apparent reason, recalled later in 
the day. What is the association which recalls them? 

* What about those puzzling dreams from which one is awakened 
by a noise or other sensory event—dreams in which the event in ques- 
tion appears as the final dream incident. Why is it that this closing 
incident is always logically led up to by the earlier part of the 
dream?” Can we abandon the notion that the whole dream was com- 
pressed into a fraction of a second, and regard it as a pre-image of 
the sound or other disturbance that awakens us? 

* What, finally, of all those cases collected and tabulated by the 
Society for Psychical Research, where a dream of a friend’s death has 
been followed by the receipt, next day, of the confirmatory news? . . . 

* Was it possible that these phenomena were not abnormal, but 
normal ? 

* That dreams—dreams in general, all dreams, everybody’s dreams 
—-were composed of images of past experience and images of future 
experience blended together in approximately equal proportions? 

* That the universe, after all, really stretched out in Time, and 
that the lop-sided view we had of it-—a view with the ‘future’ part 
unaccountably missing, cut off from the growing ‘ past’ part by a 
travelling ‘present moment ’—was due to a purely mentally imposed 
barrier which existed only when we were awake? . . . 

“The foregoing supposition was not, be it noted, perceived as a 
possible eaplanation. . . . But it would put the problem on an 
entirely different footing. There would be no longer any question why 
a man should be able to observe his own future mental states; that 
would be normal and habitual. On the contrary, the initial puzzle 

suuld be: What was the barrier which, in certain circumstances, 
barred him from that proper and comprehensive view? 

“All this was seen in, so to say, a single flash of thought, almost too 
rapid for analysis. 


“It was rejected with even greater swiftness. For it was abso- 
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lutely inconceivable that a thing of this sort, if true, could have man- 
aged to escape, through all these centuries, universal perception and 
recognition.” 

More thoughtful consideration made it appear that this rejection 
had perhaps been illogical. It might be that the same factor which 
Mr. Dunne had actually caught at work in individuals had operated 
with the race. For no memory is ever aroused unless there is some 
associated idea which revives it; and if that association misses fir 
there can be no recall. Dreams, moreover, are mostly about trivial 
things; and if such a dream were remembered, it might naturally b: 
attributed to yesterday’s rather than to tomorrow’s similar incident. 
This is the more the case, since the incident must not be sought in toto 
or in context in the dream. It will be found completely scrambled up 
with other incidents having no mutual relationship. It is hard enough 
to recognize the incidents of yesterday in the dreams of tonight, under 
the mask of this disguise; how much harder to recognize those of 
tomorrow and convince ourselves that they are really there! And 
finally, # very heavy percentage of all dreams is completely forgotten 
within five seconds of waking, and the few which survive this process 
fade rapidly with the onrushing day. All this, plus the matter-of-fact 
assumption of impossibility, makes it quite conceivable that the rela- 
tionship suggested by Mr. Dunne really exists; and that until a highly 
improbable series of combinations brought it to his attention, it had 
managed to evade recognition throughout the history of the race. 
We must have discoveries, and some of these must verge upon the 
commonplace. 

To the scientist, we now come to the most attractive feature of the 
whole structure of speculation which Mr. Dunne has built up. For if 
the occurrence in our dreams of snatches from the future is a common 
experience, it should prove directly observable in every normal indi- 
vidual. <A little ingenuity in experimentation may be—and was-— 
called for; but that should be—and was—all. 

The starting point was a belief in the possibility of recalling a frac- 
tion of the lost dreams of the apparently dreamless nights, which with 
Mr. Dunne as with most of us are in a large majority, but which he 
assumed to have been largely filled with dreams that he had forgotten. 
“According to the new hypothesis, that fraction [when and if recalled | 
should contain images of both past and future events. It was probable 
that the majority of such images would not be distinct and separate, 
but, on the contrary, so blended and intermingled that the components 
would not be distinguishable as belonging to any special waking event. 
But just as one can, occasionally, clearly identify one part of such a 
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blend of images as relating to a particular past event, so should one 
be able, on occasion, to identify an element in the blend as pertaining to 
a particular future occurrence. The point was that one must not 
expect ever to come upon a complete idea or scene which related wholly 
to the future.” The horse dream [ page 000] was a highly pertinent 
example. There, the greater part of the dream related to the future; 
but the general appearance of the horse, and that of the fields and 
railings, were, to the best of the dreamer’s belief, details collected from 
past experience. 


Moreover, the corroborative detail would have to consist in a juxta- 
position of two very specific factors, rather than in any single general 
or specific one; else we should never progress out of the domain of 
coincidence. ‘“* For example, the dream of a pile of coins on a book, 
followed next day by the observation of a pile of coins in such a posi- 


tion, would be in the class of coincidence which would be bound to occur 
in any case. What would be required would be something more in the 
nature of a pile of sixpences upsetting off a red book, followed by such 
a waking experience. The rest of the scene of such a dream—the table 
and the room and the cause of the mishap—would probably be entirely 
different ; but that would not matter.” 

A further concern arises in the matter of time limit. Obviously 
the most bizarre dream creation ought to be matched by waking experi- 
ence, if one give it a whole lifetime. But if one give it 24 hours in 
ordinary cases, with some extension of this time in the more striking 
instances, one could not be on very unsafe ground. 

“Since then the possibility of satisfactory identification would 
depend mainly upon the unusualness of the incident, the worst time to 
choose for the experiment would be the period when one was leading a 
dull life with each day exactly like the last. But in such circum- 
stances a visit to the theater or to a cinema might well prove a useful 
auxiliary to the experiment. (That, I may say now, is an invaluable 
tip.) Also, one might expect to get dreams of novels one was going 
to read. (I may add here that one does, as a matter of fact, get some 
of one’s best results that way.)* But speaking generally, it would be 
best to select nights preceding a journey or some other expected break 
in the monotony of circumstances.” 

The above quotations and observations indicate with substantial 
justice the very well-thought-out line of reasoning which Mr. Dunne 
applied to the situation confronting him, and they sufficiently attest 
his ability to deal with that situation. There are here indicated the 





8 This parenthesis, and the one immediately preceding, are Mr. Dunne’s, 
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difficulties which he expected to encounter; and encounter them he did. 
But two unanticipated difficulties arose, giving him more trouble than 
the ones he had foreseen. In the first place, “ the dreaming mind is a 
master-hand at tacking false interpretations on to everything it per- 
ceives. For example: during one of the test days I happened to 
be blowing a wood fire with a pair of bellows, and, in so doing, I brought 
the nozzle of the instrument into contact with the red-hot surface of a 
large log. I do not know whether the reader has ever done this but the 
effect is most startling, not to say alarming. A dense shower of very 
brilliant sparks . . . leaps from the fire straight into your face and 
goes streaming past your ears, causing you to jump back for fear of 
being blinded. . . . Precisely such a shower of sparks had flown past 
my ears in a dream during the previous night. But I had omitted to 
record the immediate dream impression, which was simply that of a 
shower of sparks, and had written down, instead, the ex planation which 
I had [in the dream] subsequently attached to that shower—viz., that 
a crowd of persons who happened to be present in the dream had been 
throwing cigarette ends.” It is a matter of some finesse thus to 
separate the bare bones of the thing that occurs from the garment of 
interpretation in which the dreaming mind clothes these; but it must 
be done. 

The second difficulty demands equally careful attention. ‘ For it 
was here, at last, that I found the thing I had been looking for—the 
reason why this curious feature in the character of the tempora! 
experience has managed, through all these centuries, to escape uni- 
versal observation.” The association between the dream and the subse 
quent event is the wrong way ’round; and on one pretext or another 
the waking mind refuses to entertain it—automatically rejects it 
will have nothing to do with it. 


* The intellectual revolt is automatic 
and extremely powerful.” 


The dissimilarity of the adjacent parts of 
the scene and the fact that there are parts of the dream incident which 
do not match the waking one lend color to this revolt; so that “on 
reading over the record at the end of the succeeding day or two days, 
one is apt to read straight on through the very thing one is looking 
for, without even noticing its connection with the waking incident. 
In the cases of nearly all the results I am going to relate, the connec 
tion was, at first, only half-glimpsed, was then immediately rejected, 
and was finally accepted only on account of the accumulating weight 
of the previously unnoticed points of corroborative detail.” 

A further operating difficulty is that of remembering one’s dreams. 
Mr. Dunne solved this by the simple expedient of keeping a note-book 
and pencil under his pillow; and immediately on waking, before he had 
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opened his eyes, he would set himself to remember the rapidly vanishing 
dream of the preceding sleep period. One who awakens often during 
the night will have an advantage here over one who sleeps through and 
wakes up only in the morning; but such a one must obviously have a 
night-light available, and be willing to forego the natural process of 
turning over and dropping off again. In giving instructions for the 
memory process here involved, Mr. Dunne tells us: 

“As a rule, a single incident is all that you can recall, and this 
appears so dim and small and isolated that you doubt the value of 
noting it down. Do not, however, attempt to remember anything more, 
but fix your attention on that single incident, and try to remember its 
details. Like a flash, a large section of the dream in which that inci- 
dent occurred comes back. . . . With that section, there usually 
comes into view an isolated incident from a previous dream. Get hold 
of as many of these isolated incidents as you can, neglecting tempo- 
rarily the rest of the dreams of which they formed part. Then jot 
down these incidents in your notebook as shortly as possible; a word 
or two for each will suffice. Now take incident number one. Concen- 
trate upon it until you have recovered part of the dream story asso- 
ciated therewith, and write down the briefest possible outline of that 
story. Do the same in turn with the other incidents you have noted. 
Finally, take the abbreviated record thus made and write it out in full. 
Note details, as many as possible. . . . Until you have completed 
your record do not allow yourself to think of anything else. 

“Do not attempt merely to remember. Waking in the middle of 
the night, I have several times carefully memorized my preceding 
dreams. But no matter how certain I have been that those memories 
were firmly fixed, I have never found one shred of them remaining in 
the morning. Even dreams which I have memorized just before get- 
ting up, and rememorized while dressing, have nearly always vanished 
by the end of breakfast. . . . 

“Tf, on waking, you are convinced that you have not dreamed at 
all, and cannot recall a single detail, stop trying to recollect the dream, 
and concentrate, instead, on remembering of what you were thinking 
when you first awoke. On recalling that thought, you will find that 
it was consequent on a dream, and this dream will immediately begin 
to return.” 

The process is, obviously, one involving a good deal of knack. Its 
tricky character is further illustrated by the fact that Mr. Dunne has 
at times found it impossible to remember that he really had the dream 
which he finds recorded on his pad for a given night! Small wonder, 
then, that it took the chapter of accidents which he has described, 
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followed by a persistent experimentation, to establish the previsional 
character of his dreams, and of dreams in general. 

In his experimenting with himself, he had of course to meet and 
overcome all the difficulties suggested ; and it was not until the eleventh 
day that he got a clear, conclusive result. In the interval, there had 
come the spark-shower incident and five slightly more doubtful asso- 
ciations. The first brilliant success came when he found himself (in 
normal waking life) out shooting one afternoon, and without intent, 
wandered off on to land not covered by his permission. From this land 
he was driven in most unpleasant fashion by two men and a furiously 
barking dog. On reading over, that evening, his dream records from 
the preceding night, he at first noticed nothing; and he was about to 
close the notebook when he noticed, more faintly written at the very 
end, the line: “hunted by two men and a dog.” He could not remem- 
ber the dream, or even the act of writing it down! 

The next positive finding came two days later. ‘ During the day 
I read a novel in which one of the characters hid in a large secret loft 
in the roof of an old house. Later on in the story he had to fly from 
the house, and escaped from the loft by way of the chimney. Th« 
previous night’s dream was about a large, mysterious, secret loft, 
which I discovered, and explored with great interest. A little later in 
the dream it became advisable for me to escape from the house, and 
I decided to do this by way of the loft.” 

“The net result of the experiment was that in the course of a fort- 
night I had been able to identify two conclusive instances of the 
‘effect, and six which, though not conclusive when regarded singly, 
could scarcely be attributed to coincidence when their number was 
taken into account. But the most important point was this: Not one 
of those instances would ever have been observed at all, had not the 
dreams been memorized and written down, and the records reinspected 
after the waking events. 

Mr. Dunne now considered it time to employ another subject than 
himself; and he enlisted the aid of a rather hopelessly normal young 
lady, who had no psychic experience at all and who insisted that sh¢ 
never dreamed. With some difficulty and after repeated failure sh« 
was able to drag her dreams out of the limbo of forgetfulness, by fol: 
lowing back from the thing she had been thinking of on awaking; and 
after six days she had the following result: 

“Waiting at Plymouth Station for a train, she walked up to one 
end of a platform and came upon a five- or six-barred gate leading on 
to a road. As she reached the gate, a man passed on the other side 
driving three brown cows. He was holding the stick out over the cows 
in a peculiar fashion—as if it were a fishing rod. In the dream, she 
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walked up a path she knew, and found, to her great surprise, that it 
ended in a five- or six-barred gate which had no business to be there.* 
The gate was just like the one at the station, and, as she reached it, 
the man and the three brown cows passed on the other side, the man 
holding out the stick fishing-rod fashion over the cows, and the whole 
group being arranged just like the group she saw. The dream 
occurred the morning before the waking experience.” 

In its degree of unquestionable parallelism with the future event, 
this dream is perhaps the most brilliant one yet recorded, with the 
possible exception of the factory-fire one. It surely passes out of the 
bounds of rational criticism to talk of coincidence here. And it surely 
passes beyond the bounds of rational conservatism to attempt in any 
way to laugh off or to explain away such a striking result, got through 
a subject who had never before been conscious of dreaming at all. 
The whole episode was made to order if we seek something to support 
the serious character of the research upon which Mr. Dunne was 
embarked. 

Mr. Dunne’s cousin, a Miss C., was the next subject. She was sure 
that she dreamed little, and she had never had any association between 
a dream and a future event. She was excellent at recovering the lost 
dreams, but at first very weak in perceiving their associations, even 
with past events. ‘She could not, for example, understand how a 
dream of walking about on roofs could be connected with the experience 
of climbing about the roof of a bungalow with me on the previous day, 
though she had not been on a roof of any sort for eight years.” The 
hitch, of course, must have lain in the failure of the dream to parallel 
the detailed circumstances of the waking experience. But this difficult 
subject, on her eighth day, had a brilliant result revolving about a 
woman suspected of being a German spy. In reality as in the dream, 
this woman was dressed in a black skirt with a black-and-white striped 
blouse, and had her hair scraped back in a “ bun” on top of her head. 
In reality the subject met her in the grounds of a country hotel, which 
were of such character that one unaware of their identity would 
certainly take them for a public park; in the dream the encounter took 
place in a public park. In reality the suspect was met after other 
guests had spoken of her and mentioned their suspicions; in the dream, 
the subject met her without warning, and incubated her own suspicions. 
The dream occurred about two days before the fulfillment. The record 
is undated, but was in Mr. Dunne’s hands before the fulfillment 
occurred. 


The next subject, a Mrs. L., got an excellent result the very first 


_— 


+A brilliant instance of the patching together of unrelated experiences which 
constantly occurs in dreams.—J. M. B. 
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night. It related to two separate experiences that occurred the fol- 
lowing week, but the correspondence was so clear as to permit this 
stretching of the time limit. The waking experiences concerned two 
public meetings. One of these Mrs. L. attended herself; and she was 
surprised at the number of clergymen present, since the business in 
hand seemed of no special interest to the Church. The other was 
described to her” by Mr. Dunne’s sister, who had entered a hall to 
find pandemonium in progress, and was about to withdraw, when the 
Chairman saw her, and called out: “ Come in, Miss Dunne, and see 
how we Welsh fight!” In Mrs. L.’s dream she was at a public meeting, 
and was much annoyed by the interruptions of a clergyman in the 
audience, and by other disorders. She rose, thumped a table, and cried 
out: “Who is responsible for the behavior of this audience? I know 
the Welsh are notorious for bad behavior in public, but I will not have 
it here.” Mrs. L. forgot all about this dream after writing it down; 
and since she did not re-read the record after the second day, she 
missed the confirmation of the following week. Mr. Dunne, to whom 
the confirmatory experience had been related, discovered the parallelism 
when he happened to look back through Mrs. L.’s notes. 

The next subject was a Major F., who went into the matter with 
much interest, in the hope that the dreaming intelligence might be 
provoked into something as practical as the spotting of a Derby 
winner. “ He finished satisfied that I was perfectly right; but also 
satisfied, I am afraid, that the dreaming mind did not properly under- 
stand its business.” 

Being a marine artist, on the second day of the test he set out to 
paint a couple of boats which he had previously seen on the beach. 
He found that one of these, which was pointed at both ends, had since 
his last visit been painted a garish red and blue. He went on with the 
sketch, however. The boat stood on short green turf; and a distance 
away, on a pier, there stood another red boat-like object with some- 
thing draped across its middle. The associated dream image, occur- 
ring the previous night, was of a red and blue lifeboat standing on 
green turf with a net draped across its middle. 

The Major could not at first see the connection; he thought all 
the elements of the pier and the background should have been present 
inthe dream. But he continued the trial. Next day, in a heavy rain, 
seeking a sheltered place from which to paint, he entered a small house 
in process of construction and erected a ladder against the cross-beams 
in order to mount to an upper window. One of his dreams on the 





5Cf. preceding remarks about novels, cinemas, ete., as a source of dream 
material—J. M. B. 
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preceding night had been of climbing a ladder which did not appear to 
be set against any wall. In the dream and in the reality the ladder 
had square rungs. ‘The Major had not been up a ladder for six years. 

Later the Major dreamed that he was sailing a toy boat with a boy 
friend to whom he had (actually) given this boat. A little later (on 
the same night, one judges, though this is not made wholly clear) he 
dreamed that he saw a similar boat, but full size, dismasted and with 
its sails lying flat on the water, with the crew washing them. Several 
days after, he learned that his young friend had been taken to a pond 
to sail his boat; but instead of doing so, had insisted on removing the 
sails, laying them flat in the water of the pond, and scrubbing them. 

We must then, with Mr. Dunne, regard it as experimentally estab- 
lished that those dreams which consist of mosaics of personal experi- 
ence, fitted together in new and often bizarre connection, borrow this 
experience from the future with approximately the same freedom as 
from the past. The reason why this happens, the reason why it can 
happen, can only lie in some fundamental characteristic of the time 
continuum, as yet undiscovered. It plainly becomes the experimenter’s 
duty to search for this. Mr. Dunne’s first hope in this direction was 
that he might be able, by further experiment, to discover some funda- 
mental difference between the dream images of the future and those of 
the past, which might serve as guide. Such difference he completely 
failed to isolate. The only new conclusion which he reached was a 
further observational generalization: images from the past and from 
the future are liable to blend into a single dream image. Thus: 

Watching a friend seated at a table filling a fountain pen, Mr. 
’ Dunne thought the gentleman was going to spill the ink. Some time 
later, he read a detective story, in which the hero pretended to stumble, 
and in so doing, upset ink over a table at which the villain sat. The 
hero then seized the villain’s hand, slapped it into the puddle of ink 
and on to a piece of blotting paper, and in this utterly absurd fashion 
obtained a set of finger prints. He then triumphantly denounced the 
criminal, The dream, which came after the first of these waking 
experiences and before the second, pictured a famous detective who 
pretended to stumble, and in so doing spilled ink from a fountain pen 
over the criminal, whom he then triumphantly denounced. The idea 
which Mr. Dunne extracts from this sequence is that of an associational 
chain—in this instance, revolving above the notion of spilled ink—run- 
ning from past to future via the dream. But it throws no light upon 
what we really seek—the nature of the peculiarity of the time reality 
which makes it possible for the future to present itself ahead of its 
schedule. 
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One thing is reasonably clear. These experiences seem, in normal 
persons, to be confined to the sleeping hours. The process of sleep—or 
less likely, that of dreaming—must operate in some way to suspend our 
usual concentration upon the present. In our waking moments that 
concentration must be so intense as to prevent our seeing past the 
travelling point in time which we know as “the present.” In sleep the 
concentration is relieved and the inhibition ceases to work. But we 
make here no progress toward the ultimate “ why.” 

Mr. Dunne makes such progress, to his own satisfaction. He puts 
forward what he regards as the solution to which his experiments drive 
him. It isn’t an easy one to grasp. The present reviewer isn’t sure 
that the single reading of Mr. Dunne’s later chapters, which is al! he 
has yet had time for, has enabled him properly to grasp it. Nor is he 
sure that it is the only hypothesis that will fill the bill, or that it is 
satisfactory in its collateral bearings. Therefore he doesn’t feel that 
at the moment he can present a satisfactory review of it; and this seems 
to be no irreparable loss. The present review has reached ample pro- 
portions; it will be entirely in order to stop with the presentation of 
the facts, leaving for a later issue the discussion of what they mean. 
As facts, these do not seem open to serious attack, unless one is pre 
pared to adopt the conventional vein of thoughtless metapsychical 
criticism and accuse Mr. Dunne of a gigantic hoax. 

Prevision, then, is established as a thing in which every normal 
person can indulge by following certain simple rules. It is not the 
sole prerogative of those having the metapsychic faculty. In the 
presence of this rather gigantic fact we may well pause for much 
serious reflection before proceeding with further discussion. It is even 
to be hoped that some of us will follow the example of the reviewer 
and certain of his friends, in mingling direct personal experimenta- 
tion with whatever of reflection they may indulge in. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


I have recently returned from a most interesting tour in Scandi- 
navia. The presidents of the Danish and Norwegian Societies for 
Psychical Research invited me to give a series of lectures in their 
respective countries and I gladly accepted the invitation to revisit 
these most hospitable lands. 
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On June 2d at Copenhagen I delivered an illustrated address on 
the Schneider boys, afterwards showing a number of lantern slides of 
Joanna Southcott and her box. Prof. Christian Winther presided 
over the large audience which had assembled to hear about the young 
Austrian mediums. 

During the following week I gave a series of lectures at Oslo Uni- 
versity, my subjects being “ Margery,” the Schneider boys, Eleonore 
Zigun and—Joanna, who to this day has a “ following ” in Northern 
Europe. Curiously enough, Prof. Oskar Jaeger, the President of the 
Norwegian S.P.R., received after my lecture two letters on the South- 
cott box pointing out that the prophetess also left a larger box: the 
history of Joanna being as well known in Oslo as it is in London. 

About a thousand persons attended the three Oslo lectures at the 
Festal Hall of the University, and—I was told—the number would 
have been trebled if the glorious summer weather had not enticed so 
many residents to their country villas on the Fjord. The press took 
a sustained and intelligent interest in the mediums about whom I lec- 
tured, the Aftenposten, Morgenbladet and other papers publishing 
daily illustrated articles on the Schneiders, Margery, etc. Professor 
Jaeger presided at all the meetings, Herr Docent Th. Wereide kindly 
acting as interpreter. Miss Lucie Kaye, the sec, stary of the National 
Laboratory, was in Scandinavia during the period of my visit, so that 
British and American psychical research were well represented at the 
Copenhagen and Oslo meetings. 

[ have recorded elsewhere’ the amazing hospitality of the Danes 
and Norwegians and my impressions formed in 1925 were confirmed 
during my recent visit. Every moment of every day was mapped out 
so that a constant round of motor rides, lunches, etc., alternated with 
some interesting séances. Professor Jaeger, Dr. and Frau Wereide, and 
Froken Nina Arbo left no stone unturned to make the visit a pleasant 
one and, at great personal inconvenience, were constantly planning 
fresh surprises. A formal lunch and farewell dinner were given to 
Miss Kaye and myself, to which prominent people connected with 
psychical research were invited. I renewed my acquaintance with 
Professor Heegaard, whom I had previously met at the Warsaw 
Congress. 

. * * * 7 

\t Copenhagen, Professor Winther (who kindly entertained us dur- 
ing our visit) arranged two séances with Frau Anna Rasmussen and 
some convincing phenomena were witnessed. The séance was at the 
Professor’s laboratory at the University and we saw the independent 
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1**Psyehical Research in Northern Europe,’’ Light, Jan. 24, 1925. 
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movements of two pendulums (steel balls suspended by threads) which 
swung in different directions, at the wish of the experimenter, without 
physical contact between the medium, the sitters, and the table on 
which the apparatus—consisting of a four-legged stand, entirely 
enclosed by glass—was placed. In the evening at Dr. Winther’s house 
we witnessed some more interesting experiments with Anna Rasmussen, 
The Professor’s experiences with Frau Rasmussen form the subject of 
a most interesting paper which will be published in the next volume of 
the Am.S.P.R. Proceedings. 

In Norway we had the opportunity of being present at a séance 
with Fréken Ingeborg Dahl, a trance medium who is alleged to be 
controlled by her two brothers who died a few years ago. Ingeborg 
Dahl, a charming girl in the early twenties, is the daughter of Judge 
Ludvig Dahl, the chief magistrate of the Fredriksstad district. Dr. 
Wereide had arranged that we should spend a day and a night at 
Fredriksstad (about 70 miles from Oslo) as the guest of Judge Dahl. 
Dr. Wereide, his wife, Miss Kaye and myself motored out to the Judge’s 
house, where we spent a very enjoyable day and witnessed a most inter- 
esting—and lovely—phase of mediumship. It is my intention to give 
my readers accounts of our séances with Anna Rasmussen and Ingeborg 
Dahl, with photographs I took especially for this Journar, when we 
have got rid of what the London Referee calls the “ Joanna nuisance.” 

* . * * + 

Any lecturer or medium (they are very short of psychics) who 
takes the trouble to journey to Oslo or Copenhagen will receive an 
exceptionally warm welcome. I have lectured in most of the European 
‘apitals and never have I addressed larger, more intelligent, or more 
enthusiastic audiences than I found at Oslo and Copenhagen. At Oslo 
especially the cultured classes take an extraordinary interest in psychi- 
cal research. The library of the Norwegian S.P.R. is housed in one 
of the rooms of the University (which shows the tolerant attitude of 
the authorities), experiments being held at the house of Miss Hermione 
Ramsden, an English lady residing at Oslo, and a patroness of psychic 
science. For some reason I have never divined, Sweden takes little 
interest in psychic matters and the capital city of Stockholm is, 
apparently, unable to support a society interested in occult matters. 
But in Norway both press and public are keenly devoted to the newest 
science and an overwhelming welcome awaits the lecturer who can 
interest them. I so thoroughly enjoyed my visit to Oslo that when I 
was asked how soon I would return I was tempted to reply: “ Jeg 
kommer tibbage igjen om en uges tid!” (I will come back again in @ 
week’s time). 

* + . * * 
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The advent of Joanna’s box inspired a number of undergraduates 
of Cambridge University to forestall the National Laboratory by 
“opening ” a “ Joanna Southcott box ”—of their own make. The 
“rag” was to celebrate May Week, and was a huge success. The 
details of the “ rag” (which was held on June 9th) were worked out 
with considerable care and a procession of 24 “ bishops,” with their 
“incumbrances,” who swelled the crowd to large dimensions, provided 
highly diverting amusement for thousands of onlookers. 

The “ ecclesiastical dignitaries” (two “ archbishops” had their 
mitres trimined with light blue ribbons, and their gaiters were kept in 
position by ladies’ fancy garters) included the Archbishop of Gotabéret 
and the Archbishop of Abor, the Bishop of Worcestever, the Bishop 
of Yougander, Bishop Morris of Oxford, Bishop Stortford, Bishop of 
Exciter, Bishop of St. Alebuns, etc. 

Mounting a brewer’s lorry in the Market Square, the “ bishops ” 
took over Joanna’s box (a huge affair, 7 feet square), and opened it. 
” were revealed. First 
there came the missing Arcos document, bound with much red tape: 
this was gravely burnt. Then came an intimate article of ladies’ attire; 
a tip for this year’s Derby; a French novel; a prediction of the world’s 
end, ete., ete. The ceremony concluded with the distribution of 
bananas among the crowd, and as a final blessing the “ prelates ” 


The crowd roared with laughter as its “ secrets 


sprinkled beer with lavish profusion over the immediate bystanders, who 
were not exactly enamoured of this token of episcopal benignity. 
. . . . + 





The first annual bal masqué organized by the National Laboratory 
of Psychical Research was held at the Piccadilly Hotel on Empire Day, 
May 24th, 1927, and was a great social success. Among those present 
were: Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, the Ranee of Sarawak, Lady 
Milne, Sir Richard Gregory (Editor of Nature), etc. The Countess 
of Malmesbury, Miss Fay Compton, and Sir Richard Gregory judged 
the carnival costumes, the prizes for which were given away by Miss 
Gladys Cooper. 

* + » 


* * 








At last Joanna Southcott’s box—or the one in possession of the 
National Laboratory—is to be opened, the ceremony being due to take 
place at the Church House, Westminster, on July 11th. Prof. A. M. 
Low, D.Sc., will preside and a number of Bishops have promised to be 
present if their duties permit. The “ opening ” will be preceded by two 
addresses: one, a general account of Joanna and her work, by Mr. H. 
Ernest Hunt, and a lantern lecture by the present writer, who will 
give a history of our box, and project pictures of the box, the X-ray- 
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ing, Joanna’s “ seals,” the Cambridge “ rag,” etc. Professor Low will 
tell us something about the X-ray pictures. It should prove an inter- 
esting—and amusing—evening. Representatives of the press and the 
cinematographers are scrambling for tickets of admission. By pub- 
lic advertisement we have invited the owners of other Southcott sealed 
boxes to have them opened at the same time. 
> + * * + 

Recently in Vienna a charge of quackery, which is severely punished 
in Austria, was brought against Dr. Theodor Reik, of Vienna, by a 
Californian, a Dr. Newton Murphey, who alleged that his health was 
damaged by psycho-analytical treatment. The case was dismissed 
after many expert witnesses had been called, including Professor Freud, 
the eminent authority on psycho-analysis. 

Dr. Murphey underwent the treatment mainly to learn, for the 
purpose of practising as a psycho-analyst in America. Professor 
Freud introduced him to Dr. Reik, who is a Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Dr. Murphey complained that his nervous system had been injured. 
As drugs had not been used and Dr. Murphey had received the treat- 
ment at his own request, the court exonerated Dr. Reik. Witnesses 
stated that the American Minister in Vienna, Dr. A. H. Washburn, had 
privately consulted every doctor concerned in the case. 

- * * . + 

Another Vienna professor, Dr. Pilcez, recently delivered a lecture 
before the Austrian Medical Society, his subject being “ occult phe- 
nomena.” He told his audience how a medium made herself responsive 
to magnetic currents. Professor Pilez stated that this woman would 
sit blindfold in a circle of steel posts to which those present could 
apply a powerful magnet. Her “ occult powers ” enable her on every 
occasion to say exactly in what position the magnet was held and to 
point out the lines of magnetic force. 

Skeptical doctors, however, placed her behind an X-ray screen 
immediately after the session, when it was found that before each sit- 
ting she swallowed a hollow steel ball. When the magnet was brought 
into action, the ball sprang against the lining of the stomach, and in 
this painful way revealed to the medium exactly from what direction 
the force came. 

The professor expressed his entire disbelief in palmistry. He 
related how a Vienna palmist gave a demonstration before the psycho- 
analytical clinic in Vienna, reading the hands of the doctors which 
were thrust through a curtain. A few days later the palmist repeeted 
her performance at an asylum for the insane, giving her opinion on the 
state of mental health and possibilities of recovery of the patient. She 
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read one hand thrust through the curtain as that of a hopeless mental 
degenerate in the last stages of general paralysis of the insane. Unfor- 
tunately it was the hand of the head of the asylum, from whose hand 
she had foretold a brilliant future three days before in the clinic. 

Mass suggestion, said Professor Pilcz, was frequently the explana- 
tion of so-called “ occult phenomena.” One local medium had achieved 
great fame by projecting herself, according to the signed statement of 
a number of cold-blooded scientists who were present, through a fourth- 
story window and floating backwards and forwards like a vampire in 
the light of the brilliant full moon. The document was entirely con- 
vincing, but unfortunately someone looked in the calendar and discov- 
ered that on the date of the performance the new moon had just begun 
its career. 

This, he said, was also the explanation of the Indian Fakir’s rope 
trick. Two skeptical doctors had witnessed such a performance, 
where the fakir threw a rope in the air. The rope remained upright 
while a boy climbed up it and was lost in space. 

While one doctor watched, the other paid no attention, to the per- 
formance, but took a cinematograph film of it. When it was developed 
it was found that the fakir had indeed thrown the rope into the air, but 
that it had promptly fallen to earth again after the manner of ropes, 
while the small boy after the manner of small boys had continued to 
eat his apple sitting on the ground throughout the performance. 

So much for the Professor’s lecture which may have created an 
impression among those Austrian medical men who were ignorant of 
the literature of psychical research. But I am afraid Dr. Pilcz’s 
remarks will not bear investigation. The account of the woman 
medium who “ projected herself through a fourth-story window” in 
the light of the full moon is merely a garbled account of one of D. D. 
Home’s alleged feats. The “ coliective hypnosis ” theory of the Indian 
rope trick has been done to death years ago: there is not the slightest 
evidence for it. And knowing the value of the major portion of the 
Professor’s lecture, what are we to say about the yarn of the woman 
who swallowed the hollow steel balls? I think the less said about this 
particular story the better! 

- * + + + 


Dr. J. M. Bulloch reviews Mr. Joseph Sinel’s The Sixth Sense* in 
the Daily Sketch of June 29th. He says: “ We see, hear, smell, taste 
and feel. Have we another mode of apprehension?” Mr. Joseph 
Sinel says we have, and in his little book he brings forward a “ sixth 


2 Werner Laurie, London, 1927, 6 s. 
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sense” as an explanation of clairvoyance, telepathy, dreams and other 
phenomena usually considered “ occult.” 

He therefore occupies a middle position between the old-fashioned 
rationalist who flouts these phenomena altogether and those who fall 
back on a supernatural explanation. 

Mr. Sinel, who is an amateur biologist and has written a long book 
called “ The Children’s World of Wonders,” ingeniously suggests that 
the sixth sense may be located in the so-called “ pineal body,” which has 
long puzzled men of science. The pineal is a little reddish-gray vas- 
cular conical structure of sensitive protoplasm in the brain of all verte- 
brates, appearing in men about the size of a cherry stone. Its function 
has long been the subject of discussion. 

The famous French philosopher, Descartes, so long ago as 1664, 
decided that it must be the “seat of the soul.” It has often been 
considered to be the vestige of a once central eye. 

Now Mr. Sinel, who has been investigating the subject for forty 
years, comes to the conclusion that, occupying as it does a seat of 
honor in the midst of larger portions of the brain, it is the active agent 
of clairvoyance and telepathy. 

Defining clairvoyance as the “ perception of the magnetic rays or 
waves that radiate from surrounding matter and traverse all matter 
without the operation of the usually recognized organs of sense,” he 
finds an analog in the homing capacities of many animals. He con- 
nects this homing instinct with the “ fenestrae,” or little windows 
which you find in the cockroach, consisting of two minute slits between 
the eyes, covered with a very thin membrane. 

Similarly, in certain insects you find three little dots called “ ocelli.” 
In both cases their function is usually said to be “ unknown.” 

Abandoning this purely agnostic position, he thinks the pineal, 
fenestrae and ocelli are there “ for the reception of etheric rays that 


elude the ordinary sense organs and at the same time pass them on to 
those portions of the brain that can render them manifest and even 
resolve them into some form of consciousness.” 


He does not, however, claim that the function of the pineal is now 
(in man) more than auxiliary to the other functions of the brain. 

He marshals a large number of careful observations—which make 
most interesting reading—in support of his theory, and discusses in 
turn not only clairvoyance, but telepathy, hypnotism, dreams and 
spiritualism, holding that such words as “ medium,” “ mystic ” and 
“occult ” are “ born in superstition, fostered by ignorance and handed 
down for want of thought.” 
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He thinks we are wrong in considering telepathy and clairvoyance 
as something “ abnormal.” 

Are they not really original and consequently normal functions of 
the brain? They exist in all human beings save civilized man, and even 
in him they are but dormant. Their arrest is really what is abnormal: 
a reversal of our hasty conception. 

Whether you accept Mr. Sinel’s suggestion of a sixth sense or not, 
there can be no doubt that many people are beginning to think that 
there may be “ something ” in clairvoyance and kindred manifestations. 

+ * + - * 


An amusing story comes from Berlin where a shopkeeper in the 
lriedrichstrasse heard his wife talking to herself in her bedroom. 
Listening at the closed door he heard her repeating the words, “ He 
will be true. He will be true,” with Coué-like persistence. 

His conscience smote him as he listened, and he went into the room 
with the intention of vowing that his wife’s prayer should be fulfilled. 
He changed his mind when he saw her feeding the flames with one of 
his waistcoats. 

Upon his expostulating, she confessed that her conduct was due to 
directions given her by Anna Kiihn, a fortune-teller, who had assured 
her that she could secure her husband’s fidelity by burning one of his 
garments while repeating the “ incantation.” 

Her husband told her not to be a fool, but failed to convince her 
that she was one. 

Possibly she was again given cause to doubt his fidelity, but, how- 
ever that may be, a few weeks later he caught her burning his trousers, 
and decided that drastic action was necessary. He obtained a sum- 
mons against Frau Kiihn, who had to appear before the Berlin magis- 
trate, whom she assured that her method of ensuring marital fidelity 
had in many cases succeeded. 

She was acquitted on a technical point, and her client is now con- 
vinced of her infallibility. 


* * * * * 


A correspondent from Budapest sends me an account of a woman 
who died while in an hypnotic sleep. The Hungarian police are inquir- 
ing into the affair. 

Frau Clara Stiedmayer was prominent in spiritualistic circles, and 
had acted as a medium at séances. A few days ago she went to the 
president of a spiritualistic club, Julius Domosi, and asked him to e 
hypnotize her, as he had done before, because she was “ bothered by 
evil spirits.” 
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Domosi put her to sleep, and she sat in an armchair for some 

minutes, until, without warning, she fell to the floor dead. 
* * * # * 

The Rome correspondent of the British United Press cables the 
following story, variations of which I have received from other sources: 

“ Priests with their exorcisms, and spiritualists with mediums are 
seeking to solve the mystery of a shadowy hand which for some weeks 
has been disturbing the family peace of a workman, Guiseppe Della 
Villa, who lives in the town of Aosta, in the Turin Province, with his 
wife and four children. 

“Some months ago a brother of Della Villa died, and a few weeks 
ago the family hung up a photographic enlargement of him in the room 
in which he used to sleep. 

“One night about ten o’clock, Della Villa and his wife saw the 
clearly defined shadow of a hand appearing on the wall close to the 
photograph. The fingers opened and closed as if trying to grasp 
something. 

“'The neighbors were called in, and some half-a-dozen people saw 
the phenomenon repeated. ‘The shadowy hand appeared several times 
on other occasions, always at night, and the parish priest was called 
in to pronounce an exorcism. 

“This produced no effect on the hand, which continued to appear 
every night about bed-time. 

“Some local spiritualists then interested themselves, and brought 
a medium to the house. 

“According to the medium, the hand is a spirit manifestation of the 
dead brother, who is trying to convey a message to the family. What 
this message is, the medium does not pretend to know. 

*The bishop of the diocese, hearing of the case, ordered that a 
solemn funeral mass be said for the dead man, and since then, it is 
stated, the mysterious hand has not appeared.” 

* * + * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge gave a remarkable address early in June to the 
Oxford University Psychological Society, in which he declared his 
conviction that some day life would be created in the laboratory of the 
biologist. Many of the organic compounds found in living organisms 
can already be manufactured by the chemist, and he saw no reason to 
doubt that the bio-chemist would one day discover how to make proto- 
plasm, which, under suitable treatment, would manifest life in some 
form. 

Should that happen, Sir Oliver did not think it need disturb our 
religious ideas in the least. Life certainly did not originate in a chem- 
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ist’s laboratory. If some future chemist should find out how to make 
protoplasm, he would only be thinking God’s thoughts after Him, and 
the new life would not come into being without antecedent life—the life 
of the chemist whose skill and knowledge must be traced back to the 
first creative act of God Himself. 

Another Professor, R. H. A. Plimmer, of Birmingham University, 
also expressed his belief that life would some day be artificially pro- 
duced, but not, he added, in our generation. 

- * * + % 

A weird new play, the “ Spook Sonata,” was produced at the Strand 
Theatre on June 27th, 1927. August Strindberg is the author. A 
student who is a “ Sunday child” and sees ghosts, an old man who has 
been looking for a Sunday child and is scared of milk-carts, and the 
ghost of a scoundrelly consul who has just died compose the elements 
of a really good play which contains some brilliant dialogue. It was 
afforded a great reception from an enthusiastic audience. 

* * * - * 

Another psychic play, ‘ The Mistress of the Beeches,” by M. Emile 
Cammaerts, was produced at the Rudolph Steiner Hall by the Inter- 
national Theatre on May 24th. The “story ” is that the ghost of 
Hubert Trend’s first wife makes herself an infernal nuisance by haunt- 
ing “ The Beeches,” driving the second Mrs. Trend almost out of her 
wits, and finally out of her home, and ruining the nerves of her own 
little girl by setting the child against the stepmother. And all this 
pother so that the ghost might inspire Hubert (who is an artist) to 
paint a great picture of “The Beeches” with the first Mrs. Trend 
dancing as a nymph before it! 

* * + + * 

The Irish Independent for May 20th publishes the following: 

“ Police in Co. Tyrone have been engaged investigating a series of 
strange happenings which are reported to have occurred at a farmhouse 
at Altamullen, near Killeter, where the occupants, a highly respectable 
family, have been terrorized by mysterious noises in their house at night. 

“There are reported to be mysterious banging of the doors at the 
back of the house, followed by the rattling of the chairs and furniture 
inside, as if these were being smashed by an unseen force. 

“The scene soon changes to the front of the house, where unex- 
plained noises have been heard in the hall, and the sound as of a man 
with an artificial limb walking upstairs. As soon as the steps reach 
about midway up the stairs there is a sudden rush to the top, and one 
of the bedrooms is entered with a noise described by a witness as like a 
rushing wind and a rustle of skirts. 
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“The strange sounds continue in the house for hours at regular 
intervals, and so far there is no solution for them. 

* The family are greatly alarmed, and their house has been visited 
by many people in the effort to ascertain the source of the annoyance.” 
- * . * * 

Sir Oliver Lodge was 76 years of age on June 12th, 1927, but has 
the energy, vitality and the analytical brain of a man thirty years 
younger. It is amazing the amount of work he manages to get through 
at his home at Lake, near Salisbury. He told a press representative 
that he considered the telephone was the most wonderful invention. It 
was the mother of many other inventions and wireless would not have 
existed without it. He looked forward to the successful development 
of television as an everyday facility. 

* . + # * 

The Spectator for June 11th prints some amusing remarks by D. 
Hollis on The Sad Plight of the British Ghost: 

It is to be feared that most of us have failed to notice how the 
ghosts of England have “ one by one crept silently te rest.” We have 
only ourselves to thank for this desertion. What wducement has a 
modern spectre to remain in business? He knows, only too well, that 


the most artistic gibber, the most delicately modulated squeak, would 
fail to excite anything more satisfying than mild curiosity, or, more 
probably, open derision. If by any chance popular interest were 
aroused, the unfortunate apparition would find himself being “ broad- 
cast ” before he realized what was happening! Small blame to him 


if he 


“ Stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used ghost, 
Not to return; or if it did, in visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between.” 


Many of us can remember a much healthier attitude towards the 
unseen world. In the middle of the last century appeared The Nig/t- 
side of Nature, by Mrs. Catherine Crowe, which contains crowds of 
ghosts, fully authenticated, and suited to all tastes. Mr. Charles 
Mackay, writing in 1841, asks: “Who has not either seen or heard 
of some house shut up and uninhabitable, fallen into decay, and looking 
dusty and dreary, whence, at midnight, strange sounds have been heard 
to issue—the rattling of chains and the groaning of perturbed spirits? 
There are hundreds of such houses in England at the present day. 
There are many such houses in London.” 

Everyone will agree that there are still many large houses in 
England which are shut up and uninhabited, if not uninhabitable, but 
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the cause is usually economic, not ghostly. Mr. Mackay is, it seems, 
wrong in mentioning the rattling of chains as a typical accessory of 
the British ghost. Experts affirm that “dragging chains and black 
vestments ” are the accoutrements of Continental spectres. The chain- 
rattling habit, however, though it does not seem to have become fash- 
ionable among the ghosts of this kingdom, is an old-established and 
respectable custom, which Mrs. Crowe, on the testimony of the younger 
Pliny, traces back to ancient Athens. An old friend whom one meets 
only very occasionally in Mrs. Crowe’s pages is the ghost who carries 
his head in his hands. Mr. Ingram, in his book on Haunted Houses 
(1884), gives only one authentic instance of a house being haunted 
by a spectre of this kind, although he mentions an Edinburgh hospital 
in which, every night, the figure of a headless woman, carrying a child 
in her arms, rose from the hearth. His collection also includes an 
apparition, like that in Kipling’s story, The End of the Passage, of 
whom he says: “ The most terrible fact is that she is without eyes.” 

A perusal of the authorities convinces one that the British ghost 
was usually an inoffensive, if not actively benevolent being. His object 
was not to frighten or injure the person to whom he appeared, but, 
in most cases, to give warning of some approaching danger, or to 
ensure the righting of some wrong which had occurred during his own 
lifetime. The vague but grisly horrors with which the modern ghost 
story has made us familiar are either importations from abroad or 
sheer inventions, ingenious no doubt, but lacking any shred of con- 
nection with our own traditions. 

Supernatural malice is undoubtedly to be found in the old records, 
but the agent was seldom, in such a case, believed to be a human ghost. 
It was generally thought to be an evil spirit—we should call it “ polter- 
geist’ or “ elemental,” without making ourselves or anyone else much 
wiser—and the subject was connected closely with the science of 
witchcraft. 

The Reverend Joseph Glanvil, Chaplain-in-Ordinary to King 
Charles II, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a staunch believer in 
the reality of witches and their horrid practices, who was born in 1636 
and died at Bath in 1680, gives us in his Sadducismus Triumphatus an 
account of the troubles of Mr. John Mompesson of “ Tedworth,” in the 
county of Wilts, who in 1661 arrested a vagabond drummer and took 
away his drum. Whereupon his house was plagued with “strange 
noises and hollow sound,” his children’s beds and the floorboards in 
their rooms were moved, unearthly lights were seen in different parts 
of the building, and for some years the life of the Mompesson family 
seems to have been distinctly uncomfortable. The phenomena were 
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observed by “ hundreds ” of witnesses, and one gentleman was bold 
enough to address the spirit. “Satan,” he said, “if the Drummer 
set thee to work, give three knocks and no more,” which it did, says 
Glanvil, very distinctly, and then stopped. The intrepid Mompesson 
indicted the Drummer on the Statute Primo Jacobi, cap. 12: ‘“ Where 
you may find that to feed, imploy or reward any evil spirit is a 
felony,” but the prosecution failed—-nominally for want of evidence— 
though we may well believe that the court and jury, not being of Mom- 
pesson’s bulldog breed, were inclined to follow Dogberry’s advice in 
the Drummer’s case, to “ take no note of him but let’ him go.” 

Andrew Moreton, Esq., who published in 1729 The Secrets of the 
Invisible World disclosed, or an Universal History of Apparitions, 
Sacred and Prophane, was anxious to prove that all apparitions must 
be spirits, good (t.e., angels) or evil, since the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus forbade him to believe in the possibility of the dead returning 
to this world. He has no doubt, however, of the reality of apparitions, 
and gives a generous allowance of whole-page illustrations, in which 
the spectres, mostly “ good,” are considerably incommoded in the per- 
formance of their duties, so one must imagine, by a thick cloud which 
envelops either their heads or their bodies, and would certainly make 
it difficult for them to pass as ordinary men or women, which feat, 
the author assures us, they nevertheless successfully accomplished. 

Sometimes, indeed, a true ghost seems to have been led astray and 
to have imitated the vagaries of the poltergeist. Mrs. Crowe quotes 
from the Bristol Times of 1846 the experiences of a maidservant in an 
old house haunted by a ghost, “ a whiskered gentleman, who has gone 
to the length of shaking her bed, and, she believes, would have shaken 
herself also, but she invariably puts her head under the clothes when 
she sees him approach.” 

The simple faith which could find in the bedclothes a sure defence 
against supernatural powers has gone, and with it, alas! has gone 
the belief in the supernatural itself, except as a sort of restricted and 
jealously supervised annex of natural science. That is not enough 
to lure back our ghosts. Would it suffice to reconcile us to a world 
which had openly attributed our existence to indigestion? 

* * * . + 

On Saturday, May 28th, Sir Oliver Lodge broadcast from the 
London studio of the B.B.C. some further particulars concerning the 
wireless telepathy test which the British S.P.R. carried out on the 
night of February 16th, 1927. With the loud speaker before me | 
took down the notes which follow and I hope I have got them cor- 
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rectly. I understood Sir Oliver to say that this experiment was the 
first of its kind: this is not correct as Mr. J. Malcolm Bird has 
pointed out.’ It was the Chicago and Newark tests which, as far back 
as the spring of 1924, prompted me to submit to the old British Broad- 
casting Company details of similar experiments. 

The psychology of choice played an important part in the playing 
cards selected by the 25,000 listeners who troubled to send in their 
reports. For instance, 2,255 persons thought of the ace of spades 
when the two of clubs (Test 1) was being shown; but it is obvious 
that the average number of persons who should have chosen any one 
of the 52 (or 53, with the joker) cards is about 500. But the ace 
of spades is an “ appealing ” card—one thinks of it before the others 
as was proved in the test. Again, when the nine of hearts was selected 
(Test 3) 1,660 persons thought of the ace of spades, and 2,500 sent 
in the joker as the correct card. If 500 is the average number of 
persons who should have sent in the two of clubs as the first answer, 
it is curious that only 190 actually did so. This is because the two 
of clubs is not an appealing card. In the same way only 150 listeners 
sent in the correct answer of the nine of hearts; but at least—accord- 
ing to average—500 should have done so. The two selected cards 
were cut at random from a new pack at the time of the test. All 
the aces were selected by 2,300 listeners, showing how subconsciously 
the aces appeal to the average person. Again, more persons selected 
odd numbers than even. In this connection I am reminded of the well 
known fact (which is used in at least one card trick) that if you ask 
anyone to think of a number between 1 and 10, the odds are consider- 
ably in favor of the person choosing the number seven—another 
psychological problem. 

In Test 2 the agents thought of a Japanese print of a human skull 
resting on. grass, with a small bird perched on top of the skull and 
another at its side. Only four persons thought of skull—one, a skull 
in a garden. But in Test 3, a bunch of white lilac, 714 persons 
thought of a skull: the question is, were these deferred or delayed 
impressions of Test 2? For the lilac test, 1,036 listeners thought of 
“flowers ”; 436, “ perfume ”; 35, “white scented flower”; and only 
four “white lilac.” In the skull test 988 percipients registered 


“ fear.” 


In Test 5, a grotesque mask and bowler hat worn by Dr. Woolley, 
166 persons recorded “ skull ”; 523, “ flowers ”; and 55, “ perfume.” 
Were these “ deferred impressions ” also? In this same test 499 regis- 


— 


3Am. S. P. R. Journal, May, 1927, p. 298. 
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tered “ amusement ”; 202, “hat”; and 236, “ person dressed up or 
masquerading.” 

In Test 2 (skull and birds) a lady thought of a “ cocoanut with 
a blue tit on it, in Japanese style; bird and repulsive looking object.” 
Sir Oliver remarked that this answer was so good that the S.P.R. 
intended to get in touch with this particular percipient with a view to 
some further experiments. 

Those mediums who sent in answers failed signally: perhaps the 
conditions were too strange for them; certainly they were difficult, as 
Sir Oliver pointed out. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s concluding remarks (which I take from the 
Observer) are as follows: 

“In conclusion, therefore, I would say that the results of the 
experiment are not nugatory from the point of view of experimental 
psychology. They do not confirm telepathy, neither do they deny 
it. They show that it is certainly not common and broadcast, but 
they leave open the possibility that a few individuals have a percipient 
faculty more strongly developed than would be expected, that their 
percipience may be delayed, and, as had been suspected before, that 
they may become aware of things present which were not intended to 
be transmitted to them. 

“Those who on prima facie grounds have made up their minds 
that telepathy is impossible will see in these sporadic results nothing 
but flukes and chance coincidence. Those who are already convinced 
by evidence of the existence of a telepathic faculty under favourable 
conditions, will realise that the conditions of this experiment were 
unfavorable, but will think it possible that every trace of this faculty 
has not evaporated, among sufficiently sensitive people, even under 
these untoward conditions. Though surely it must need an odd kind 
of concentrated attention to arrive, by any means, at the ideas of a 
small group, in a London room, rather than at those of a myriad other 
people, relatives and others, in every part of the kingdom. There is 
a sort of hypothesis which might account even for this special kind 
of information, but it would be regarded as too wildly speculative— 
as perhaps it is.” 

As I stated at the head of this Note, the details given herewith I 
recorded in longhand from Sir Oliver’s remarks—a difficult task and 
one conducive to errors: but I trust the data are correct. 





BUSINESS NOTICES 
EXHIBIT ‘‘A’’ 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
Balance Sheet at June 30, 1927 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks: 
Corn Exchange Bank $2,135.56 
Seaboard National Bank 14,596.53 
Cash on Hand $16,833.09 


stments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages: 
See Exhibit ‘‘E’’ 167,545.14 


cial Funds: 


Warren B. Field Bequest in trust with Kings’ County 
Trust Company $6,639.31 
Max D. Petersen Bequest in trust with American Trust 
Company 40,000.00 46,639.31 


Interest Accrued (see Exhibit ‘‘E’’) 10,748.09 
Property—15 Lexington Avenue 57,000.00 


Total Assets $298,765.63 


LIABILITIES 
eral Fund: 
Balamee Bi SLAPGN DG, Oe oie ik 6 806 She. wesw seesln saan $7,165.80 
Disbursements over Income $6,090.54 


Warren B. Field Trust Fund 6,639.31 
Max BD. Delereen, TOWNE 6 o.oo cdi 5.00 cased dues Seb neee dors 40,000.00 
James T. Miller Memorial 71,257.00 
General Endowment Fund 172,602.98 


Research and Publication Fund: 


FRIAS DON, Se NOE ims oct Dims coy eran kgw caslecenn $1,833.30 
Donations March 29, 1927 to June 30, 1927............ 600.00 


$2,433.30 
Expended for Experiments 257.50 2,175.80 





Total Liabilities $298,765.63 
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EXHIBIT ‘‘C”’ 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements For the Period 
March 29, 1927 to June 30, 1927 








RECEIPTS 
SE ROOD ln oe sera h on0b WONS CHAE NSS eR OEU EGR Use WES OES $ 633.55 
Donations: 
Research and Publication Fund................e-000: $ 600.00 
General Endowment and Life Membership Fund...... 2,428.28 3,028.28 
SII a. 5:99:55 5 wr w rah a Goes eee 6 athe w SyelaaLaNes bona: & Se arba Mie ack AT aan brea Cans 9,600.00 
Interest : 
Iara gan. a ce a8 io a vas puns or mlie Waser ue $ 9.48 
EO re ee eee eee Pee re. 5,902.55 5,912.03 
Sundries: 
OID GL SOUPMEIS GNA PROCHOMINGN 6 6:60.65. 05 6)6 bcidinc bose eae eden 94.02 
Ne INN oes race ae} 6p ab aR ie allow an senate’ $19,267.88 
DISBURSEMENTS 
NN gy ghlg ale Se OST ar ls laa se secs aed el gts ef sah al tla a $3,052.00 
NI 6 oon ca hw oct Ae yah ae Nex Wri: calls AR, Kiances eS k eM Te Sw SR Hw NR 50.00 
NEE NE OCI S54 cso u's cab on awa o ae eee athe a ea Sala uieniuwee 68.46 
NN 5 caaasd 1. casi eS cava Se ok aula ae te CoRR aia H Seine hiatal ase RIS 78.47 
NN TRIIINININS 5. '5s5.'5/u aieeg gag irmigien a ate Wb Fa eres @ Rie wlehee Nba aCe 699.32 
I A ceca Ua elke Eo bis abil te wie alelorasieas aime & wis ta ua ear el Bauer 257.50 
II EIN asin. a. n/ pccd we gy Ra Hoh bere: b Noise Bre me meee 170.02 
SN ia sibs gh idk 10s ma Snow AINA aN G A lel ok TAREE PG a aac 120.00 
eS Me ee ne ee re eee meee ee 107.90 
IN. rag rh Sra 75,5: Sic Suara Wa or bk ata aL gute eed aeiarw sll fs ol ce ae eh 180.48 
Re St Se Ph ata iat a eae Be aca Oe ti hale a A Alla Ran GL an ane: BW ny See SOS 715.50 
SN cdo wai baee Oe 65S Ais x Rea cwinld Oly eae KS ESS He Se iad Coie Elon 200.00 
PE I oie aie arc ance Bigcoy ole Ge sistent aw bas $5,699.65 
ne re eee Eee re Ce err ee eee $2,670.11 
July 18, 1927. Miss Irene Putman’s contribution to Research and 
SIRO. srtsik eho qr cas acm aw 4 erate ee Srmset wi Ned al ior av as Wiesecmraanaroua Wane 200.00 
$2,870.11 
EE ee ee eT Ey te eee Te 54.16 
$2,815.95 
ne ee % Bata tg = ee * 0 eet ep a N38; 











